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Without Women or Culm Piles 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


F ALL the national problems in Great 
() pris during the war, none has been 
more difficult than that of recruiting the 
labor forces of the war industries. The problem 
would never have been solved with any degree of 


success had women not been available to do much 
of the work. 


It may safely be said that there is less danger 
in depleting the forces of our machine shops and 
the clerical and road-maintenance forces on our 
railroads than in reducing the forces in our 
mines. Women can run the lighter kinds of 
machines. They can operate, and have for years 
operated, telephones and telegraphs as success- 
fully as men. They can handle express and even 
light freight and are doing so extensively in 
Great Britain and France. Already they are 
tamping ties in some states of this Union. But 
they cannot by any possibility, without a grievous 
shock to all our innate impulses, work in the 
mines. By stringent laws they are excluded even 
from working around such places. 


Hence many lines of machine and railroad 
work and, be it added, farm work can be sup- 
plied with labor as soon as the labor forces are 
depleted, but mine work cannot be so supplied. 
For this reason, if for no other, mine labor, and 
especially anthracite mine labor, should be zeal- 
ously guarded. The supply should never be 
allowed to dwindle. The draft should not for an 
instant be allowed to curtail the power of pro- 
duction of the industry. 


Once crippled, it is hurt beyond recovery. 
There is no substitute labor force available. 
Only young men would have spirit enough to try 
the hazards of this new trade, and all such men 
have been drained away by the war. To older 
men living in cities or farming districts, the 
mines seem vested with a horror all their own. 


Thus the enterprising males are gone, and the 
women who are willing to undertake any kind 
of honest labor for the national advantage or for 
a generous wage are unavailable, because the in- 
dustry is not permitted to accept their services. 


It looks, therefore, as if accretions to the 
mining forces are unlikely. For this reason it 
is necessary to guard against depletions, cer- 
tainly against further reduction in the working 
force. When the war broke out in Europe the 
anthracite region was quite short of men. New 
men ceased to come in. Many went to Furope to 
fight, and others went to the munition factories. 
The enlistment of men was followed by the draft, 
and now there is only 82 per cent. of the former 
scant force. 


Up to the present time, the culm piles have 
made up the deficit. But this easy source of 
supply, afforded us by the labor of past genera- 
tions, is fast being used up. Be it noted that the 
unsightly, but useful, culm banks hid the true 
situation from the public. We may yet for that 
reason regret that they ever existed. They have 
innocently disguised from a not too well in- 
structed people the fact that the mine workers 
were being spirited away in numbers and were 
thus leaving flat on their back all the industries 
dependent on the coal that those mine workers 
were wont to produce. 


Let us wake up to the situation and deduct the 
culm-pile product from the total and thus deter- 
mine where the industry will be. Present coal 
production is not sufficient to meet requirements ; 
it will be still less when the washeries have pre- 
pared the last pound of culm. Is it wise, there- 
fore, to draft or enlist any more anthracite 
miners in the national forces? Anthracite pro- 
duction is slim to famine now; it will unques- 
tionably be slimmer yet if remedial measures 
are not taken. 
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Traction Chain Splicer 


By FRED W. SAKON 
Johnstown, Penn. 

On ordinary mining machines the propelling chains 
after they have been used for some time develop a cer- 
tain amount of slack. If this is not taken up it will 
cause trouble through the chain slipping over the 
sprocket teeth. In other words, the chain slips a tooth. 

A simple device for taking up slack and pulling the 
chain together in case it is broken can be made by a 
































SIMPLE DEVICE FOR TAKING UP SLACK 


blacksmith in a short time. This requires two pieces of 
steel 13 in. square by 12 in. long. One end is forged to 
pass through the chain and is notched to fit the bush- 
ing so as to prevent slipping out when pulling. Drill 
a 1i-in. hole in the opposite end of both pieces, also in 
each end of two pieces of § x 14x 5-in. strap iron. These 
straps are bolted at the top end of the main hooked bars 
so as to form a hinge joint. Another 11-in. hole is 
drilled about two-thirds of the way from the hinge to 
the hook. This is to take a 3-in. bolt 9 in. long threaded 
6 in. of its length, which acts as a drawbolt. 

To use this device simply insert the chain puller in 
the chain and tighten up the nut. This draws the chain 
tight and a link may be removed or the chain spliced. 
The device eliminates the tiresome job of trying to pull 
the chain together by hand or with bars that may slip 
and possibly injure the man doing the work. 





Combined Feed Cable and Trolley Wire 


Hanger 
By R. W. MAYER 


Connellsville, Penn. 

The United States Coal and Coke Co., of Gary, W. Va., 
uses one hanger to support both the trolley wire and 
the feed cable which supplies it with current. Two 
pieces of hard wood, about 3 ft. long, 3 in. thick and 
6 in. wide, are used in making the hanger. One of 


these is fastened to the roof crosswise of the entry, 
by means of four lag screws. Two are sufficient when 
the load is not heavy. 

Holes 14 in. in diameter are drilled into the roof 
to a depth of 8 in. and wooden plugs driven tightly 
into them. The ends of these plugs are then cut off 
even with the roof. The holes for the successive hangers 
are kept in line by sights or by plumbing up from the 
rail. 

By means of a templet the holes in the roof for each 
individual hanger are drilled the correct distance apart 
for the lag screws. Then, through the holes in the tim- 
ber placed against the roof, the lag screws are driven 
into the wooden plugs already referred to. Lag screws 
3 in. in diameter and 10 in. long are used. These hold 
the timber rigidly in position, the latter forming the 
support upon which the balance of the hanger is built. 
All the lag-screw holes and bolt holes are bored through 
the timber outside the mine. Templets are employed 
to get the holes in the correct position. 

A second piece, the same dimensions as the roof 
timber, is supported by means of 1 x 6-in. lumber. Four 
of these pieces are used as upright supports, two being 
fastened on each side of the timbers about 8 in. from 
their ends. Each pair of uprights is placed on directly 
opposite sides of the timbers. The upper or top end of 
the upright is fastened to the roof timber and the lower 
or bottom end supports the lower timber by being 








TROLLEY WIRE 


HANGER SUPPORTS BOTH TROLLEY WIRE AND FEED 
CABLE 


fastened to its side. The height of the lower timber 
is maintained a uniform distance above the top of the 
rail throughout the entry. This is accomplished by 
varying the length of the 1x6-in. pieces. The trolley 
and feed wire are fastened to the lower cross-timber. 
Cross-braces of 1x 6-in. lumber are fastened X-wise 
between the uprights and connect the two cross-timbers. 
One piece fastened to the edge of both cross-timbers 
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on each side is usually sufficient. The ends of these 
braces are cut beveled, so that they will rest against 
the edges of the upright supports. 

The ends of the hangers are placed as close to the 
rib of the entry as practicable. The trolley wire is 
fastened to the wooden crosspiece by the usual insulated 
metal hangers. The feed cable is supported by a metal 
hanger fastened to the lower timber near the end next 
the rib. 





To Speed Up Development Work 


By HARRY GOODMAN 
Duquoin, Illinois 

In order to obtain the full benefits under the now 
commonly used panel system it is necessary to work 
out quickly the panel when once it is started. That 
this may be done, as much entry driving or develop- 
ment work as possible must be completed so that the 
panel entry will be driven to its boundary before com- 
mencing on the room. 

Thus when all these rooms start to work together 
so much coal comes from this limited area that it 
pays to keep a motor parting or branch on the main 
“entries between each (or every second) pair of panels. 
This means grading and laying a motor road. which 
1ecessitates a simple system of keeping such work up 
close to the face without stopping the entries during 
construction. 

To begin with, the location of such partings should 
be determined in advance so that the main entry can 
be widened out to hold the parting while it is being 
driven. Secondly, where it is customary to keep the 
track only in the haulage entry, except for a turn 
through every second or third cross-cut to get the coal 
cut from the back entry, exactly the opposite should 
be done so that the track will be kept up in the back 
entry from the end of the motor road. As soon as the 
main entry is up to where new panels are to be turned 
off construction work may be started in the now vacant 
laulage entry. This work can be completed easily, 
before the main entry has again advanced to another 
parting, and an hour’s work will suffice to cut in the 
temporary track, over which the entry coal has come 
uninterruptedly, to the main line. 

As there can be only six places (the main and right 
and left panel entries) ahead of such work the slight 
disarrangement of air should not be dangerous except 
in an extremely gassy mine. Anyhow, the great ad- 
vantage is secured of doing the track and wiring when 
convenient while the development work continues all 
the time. 





Light for the Drafting Room 


It often occurs that a room not originally intended 
for drafting purposes is used as such and it is also 
frequently situated on the wrong side of a building, 
causing annoyance and inconvenience on account of the 
direct rays of the afternoon sun falling upon the draft- 
ing table. This condition may be eliminated, without 
sacrificing any of the light, by tacking or pasting a 
single thickness of tracing paper over the offending 
window. The paper diffuses the light without detracting 
from its usefulness, and is easily and quickly applied.—- 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Swinging Telephone Bracket Made 
From Pipe Fittings 
By A. L. RENARD 


In a certain power plant the engineer’s office was a 
small room in one corner of the building. A window 
in this office opened into the engine room. The engi- 
neer’s telephone normally reposed on his desk in the 
office. But when he was in the engine room and a 














SWINGING BRACKET AND DETAILS OF 
ARRANGEMENT 


FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


call came, it was his practice to reach through the 
window and pick up the desk set so that he could 
use it without having to go around through the door 
into the office. 

The dangling telephone cord gave some trouble by 
catching on ink bottles and on papers, and finally 
became a real nuisance. Fig. 1 shows how the difficulty 
was eliminated by the application of a swinging bracket, 
which was, in odd times, made up of old pipe fittings, 
which were picked up around the plant. Fig. 2 indicates 
the details of the arrangement. 

This drawing is almost self-explanatory. The dis- 
tance H should, for satisfactory operation, be about 
3 ft. The length of the arm L will vary according 
to conditions. For the bracket which is being de- 
scribed, this length L was such that when the tele- 
phone was swung into the office it assumed a posi- 
tion directly over the center of the flat-top desk. The 
base of the telephone was held to the {-in. wooden 
disk with straps of jx 4-in. sheet brass which are 
not shown in the illustration. The cord of the tele- 


phone was carried through a leather loop on the window 
frame in such a way that it swung with the arm and 
did not catch on things when the arm was moved. The 
idea may be adapted for use in many other instances, 
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TEMPORARY SINKING HEADFRAME AND TRESTLES AT SITE OF PROSPECTIVE MAIN KATHLEEN TIPPLE 


Kathleen Mine of the Union Colliery 
Company at Dowell, Illinois 


of Duquoin, IIl., development is well under way 

for a big 1000-ton-per-hour coal plant. There is 
no bigger operation contemplated or under construction 
in the state. Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is the president and general manager of the Union 
Colliery Co., the owner and operator of this new plant— 
the Kathleen mine. 

The improvements already made give abundant 
evidence of the character of the new operation. Sub- 
stantial up-to-date buildings are equipped with the 
most modern devices for handling coal efficiently and 
economically. Possibly the most striking object at the 
mine today is the reinforced-concrete tipple at the air 
shaft, the only structure of its kind in the IIlinois- 
Indiana field. The main tipple will be of structural 
steel and will occupy the site of the temporary sinking 
outfit, which is south of the concrete tipple. Both air 
and hoisting shafts are through the coal, and the two 
shafts were connected up on June 8, 1918. Coal is now 
being hoisted to th2 surface through both shafts and 
loaded on railroad cars for shipment. 

The concrete tipple was built to handle coal until 
the steel tipple could be constructed. Steel in large 
quantity for quick delivery is practically out of the 
question for most industrial requirements. In view 
of this the Union Colliery Co. used cement in the struc- 
ture in question. This tipple will be available at any 
time later to handle 2000 tons of coal per day if need 
be, in the event of a temporary failure of hoist motors 
at the main shaft or stoppage of operations at the 
large tipple from any cause. The main shaft tipple is 
equipped with a one-car rotary dump and screens for 
making several sizes of coal. The mine cars have solid 
ends, roller bearings and a capacity of five tons. 

In the face of most trying circumstances and during 
a winter of most unusual severity, work was prosecuted 
and the tipple built. Concrete was run with the 


(): A tract of over 3000 acres about 5 miles south 


thermometer at 24 deg. below zero without freezing. 
This was accomplished by housing-in the tipple with 
lumber and brattice cloth and using salamanders to 
keep up the inside temperature. In addition the water 
used in the concrete was heated (as were also the other 
component materials) by means of steam coils. 

Men and materials will be hoisted through the shaft 
at the concrete tipple. This shaft also will be used 
for ventilation. It will be equipped with one double- 
deck cage for handling coal and materials on the lower 
deck, or 50 men on the combined decks at one time. 
This cage is counterbalanced with a steel frame filled 
with a concrete of cement and scrap-iron aggregate. 
The hoisting equipment consists of a Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan outfit, with an 8-ft. cylindrical drum operated 
by a three-phase, 60-cycle, 2300-volt, alternating-current, 
250-hp. motor. The motor is connected to the hoist 
by a Francke flexible coupling and Fawcus herring- 
bone gear. This hoist is air-controlled and is provided 
with overwind and maximum speed-control devices. 

In the power end of the room is a 200-kw. motor- 
generator set transforming 2300 volts alternating cur- 
rent to 250 volts direct current. This electrical outfit 
is to operate six-ton Goodman locomotives. With the 
development of the mine the motor-generator sets will 
be carried below, having one set on either side of the 
mine. The engine and power house has concrete founda- 
tions, vitrified brick walls and steel roof trusses. Near 
the engine and power house is a 20,000-gal. water tank 
with concrete foundations and steel supports. This 
will supply water to the washhouse. 

Near the power house is the outdoor substation con- 
structed by the Delta-Star Electrical Co., of Chicago, 
Ill. The concrete brick building contains the oil switch 
equipment. The outdoor substation transforms a line 
voltage of 33,000 alternating current to 2300 volts. 
The inside substation eventually will contain switch 
boards and transformers for changing 2300-volt alter- 
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nating current to 220-volt current. During develop- 
ment 220 volts alternating current will be carried to 
the bottom through the air shaft on the high-voltage 
cables. Later 2300-volt current will be carried to the 
bottom, thence to a transformer located as close as 
practicable to the machinery, where it will be reduced 
te 220 volts. An extension of the air-shaft power 
house will be used as a boiler room and contain two 
50-hp. tubular boilers. One boiler is to be maintained 
for heating water for the miners’ washhouse and for 
heating the office and engine room in winter. The 
second boiler will be kept as a reserve. 

A Jeffrey fan (5x12 ft.) is being installed close to 
the air shaft. The fan will be of steel, of reversible 
type and be housed in a concrete, vitrified paving brick 
building. The fan motive power will be a 200-hp. 
alternating-current motor. An emergency fan drive 
will consist of an 80-hp. steam engine. 

The air shaft is 12 ft. by 26 ft. 4 in. inside dimen- 
sions. This shaft is lined to the rock with 2: ft. 
reinforced concrete, which serves as a foundation for 
the tipple. Below the rock the concrete lining is from 
6 to 18 in. thick, depending on the strata. Steel H- 
beam buntons are embedded in the concrete. The air 
shaft has an air compartment 8 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. and 
a hoist compartment 8 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in.; the remaining 
space contains a stairway and a compartment for the 
counterweight, electric cables and pipe lines. 

The main shaft is 11 ft. by 19 ft. 13 in. inside dimen- 
sions. It is 250 ft. from the surface to the bottom of 
the coal seam at this shaft. The thickness of concrete 
lining and its construction is the same as in the air 
shaft, and the steel buntons are bedded in the concrete 
the same as in the other shaft. The steel tipple will 
rest on the heavy concrete lining, extend over four 
railroad tracks and make the several grades of coal 
generally made in Illinois. The tipple will be equipped 
with shaker screens and three picking tables. Con- 
veyors will carry refuse, separated from the coal in 
the course of its preparation, to a 10-ton bin from which 
it will be drawn off into a larry operated on a narrow- 
gage track under the tipple. 

Coal will reach the bottom of the main shaft in trips 
of 20 cars and will be weighed at the shaft bottom on 
two pair of scales located in tandem. Two cars will be 
weighed simultaneously as the trip advances and, with- 
out any uncoupling, will pass through a two-car Wood 
rotary dump. Two five-ton cars will be dumped at the 
same time into a steel skip of 11 tons capacity. Trips 
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after dumping, and without the necessity of recoupling, 
will be pulled from the empty car tracks to the working 
places by motors. The labor and delay of coupling 
and uncoupling cars is thus eliminated. The loaded trip 
will pass through the dump under the control of three 
sets of Lepley cagers. 

There is under construction, for hoisting at the main 
shaft, a Wellman-Seaver-Morgan, cylindro-conical drum 
hoist. The small end of the drum will be 8 ft. and the 
large end 11 ft. in diameter with a face of 5 ft. 3 in. 
The diameter of the brake ring will be 10 ft. This 
hoist is to be operated by a flywheel (Ilgner) set made 
by the General Electric Co. This electrical hoist is a 
600-kw., 500-volt set with a 20,000-lb. flywheel. Under- 
ground the main haulage motors will be 18- to 20-ton 
machines with six-ton Goodman locomotives for gather- 
ing. Goodman alternating-current shortwall mining 
machines with 7-ft. 6-in. cutter bar will be used. The 
mine track will have 40-lb. rail on the main lines and 
20-lb. rail in rooms. It is also interesting to note that 
steel ties will be used on mine tracks. The No. 6 
seam averages 8 ft. 3 in. in thickness at this mine, 
and 1 ft. te 14 ft. of top coal will be left up to protect 
the top in entries and rooms to be recovered on retreat- 
ing. The mine will be developed on the panel system, 
and where conditions are favorable the pillars will be 
recovered. 

The track construction at this new plant is some- 
what unique for this flat country. The track is 5 ft. 
above the flood line in the creek bottom. As the ex- 
pense of a gravity grade was considered prohibitive, the 
track was planned without a grade with the exception 
of 800 ft. of track extending from above the air shaft 
to 100 ft. below the track scales. Cars will be moved 
by gravity on this grade. Empty and loaded cars in 
yards above and below the tipple will be moved by a 
narrow-gage steam locomotive operating between stor- 
age tracks. A suitable device on the locomotive engages 
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SOUTHWEST VIEW OF KATHLEEN CONCRETE TIPPLE 


the end sills of cars, moving ten empties at a time to 
a point where they are handled by gravity. Subse- 
quently the loaded cars are moved back five at a time, 
thus making car control independent of load, bad brakes, 
freezing weather and other adverse conditions. 

A shop and store room 40x 120 ft. at the first story 
has been constructed of concrete vitrified paving brick 
and steel roof trusses. The shop is covered with a tile 
roof and is equipped with a 30-hp., alternating-current 
motor operating a power hammer, lathe, drill press, 
planer, iron and wood saws, blowers, emery wheel, etc. 
At one end of this building is a second story with 
40 x 40-ft. floor space, containing mine offices with sep- 
arate fireproof vaults for engineer’s and office records. 
Below one end of this second story and next to the 
supply room are the offices of the storekeeper and time 
clerks. 

Two 150-ton railroad track scales—50 ft. long, of 
concrete and steel—to weigh coal are installed; these 
scales are on parallel tracks below the tipples. The 
Central Illinois Service Co. will furnish power, having 
built a 33,000-volt line from Royalton. A town site of 
360 acres has been purchased and laid out in building 
lots. Part of this tract is-covered with a fine growth 
of timber, six acres of which are to be improved for 


park purposes and provided with recreation equipment - 


for the children. This new town is to be called “Dowell” 
and has under construction at present a hotel, brick 
store building and 25 houses. 

The public utilities connected with this company will 
furnish a market for the entire output of the mine. The 
main office of the concern is at St. Louis, Mo., with 
branch offices at Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha, Wis., 
and Detroit, Mich. This company also owns the West- 
ern Kentucky Coal Co., which operates nine mines in 
western Kentucky, with the largest fleet (300 barges) 
of barges on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It is 


about the only river company left. The local officials 
of this company at the Kathleen mine are Edward Bot- 
tomly, general superintendent; Charles Gottschalk, chief 
engineer; Robert England, top foreman, and James Wil- 
son, mine manager. 





Test on a Jeffrey Fan 


By W. D. OWENS 
West Pittston, Penn. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently erected a venti- 
lating fan of the Jeffrey type at its No. 10 tunnel, Camp- 
bells Ledge Mines, on which I had the privilege of mak- 
ing a test on July 1, 1917. I found conditions as fol- 
lows: Diameter of fan, 7 ft. 11 in.; width of fan, 4 
ft. 14 in.; including the rims to which the blades are 
attached at the outer end and also the center plate. 

The test was made in vacuum; that is, the mine was 
walled off so that no air could enter the fan. The fan 
then ran at 13623 r.p.m. The theoretical depression pro- 
duced by such peripheral speed per minute, according to 


° 


Daniel Murgue’s theory, equals ie found as follows: The 


7 ft. 11 in. x 3.1416 X 136,66 


peripheral speed was —— 60 = 56.64, 


ft. per sec. The barometer reading during the test 
was 29.60 in., and temperature equaled 76 deg. The 
weight of the air per cubic foot was consequently 


1.3253 29.60 56.643° X 0.07318 











46076 0.07318 lb. Hence 39 16 <2 


1.40 in. of theoretical pressure or water gage. 
Two water gages were used, and each agreed with 
the other, both showing 1.18 in. of pressure. The fan 
1.18 
thus developed an actual pressure equal to Pr Sos 84 


per cent. of its theoretical capacity. This is the best 
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result I have ever obtained from many experiments. 
The fan was then tested while ventilating the mine. 
It then ran at 132 r.p.m. and produced a mine depres- 
sion or water gage of just 1 in. The theoretical de- 
pression at this speed is found as follows: 


132 7 ee 
32 X 8 me SOE a: earn ae 





and 


54.717 X 0.07318 _ . 
"30:16 52 1.309 in. 


z ’ 
1.309 = %6 


per cent. of the theoretical depression. This was a 
splendid result, particularly so considering the great 
volume of air the fan produced. Several tests showed 
this quantity to be not less than 110,000 cu.ft. per 
minute. 

The fan is driven by electric power, and during the 
test when the fan was running in vacuum it required 8 
hp. to operate it; but when ventilating the mines, run- 
ning at 132 r.p.m., it consumed 33 hp. Now the horse- 
power in the air circulated was as follows: 


110,000 X 5.2 
33,000 


And this proves, as might be expected, that there is no 
definite relation between the horsepower circulating the 
air through the mines and the horsepower required to 
operate the fan. It is true that the horsepower de- 
veloped in the air by a fan of the Guibal type is rela- 
tively nearer to the engine power, simply because of the 
inability of this type of fan to produce a large volume 
of air and at the same time to produce a high percent- 
age of mine depression compared with the theoretical 
depression. The Guibal types of fans in general are 


Therefore the fan produced a water gage of 





= 17.3 hp. 
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enly able to produce théir own cubical contents, even 
when operating 1n the open atmosphere, and much less 
when applied to actual ventilating of the mines. But 
the Jeffrey fan, as shown -by this test, produces con- 
siderably more. 

The total width of this fan was given heretofore as 
4 ft.14 in. This dimension includes the circular rim on 
each side of the fan to which the blades are fastened, 
also a plate in the center of the fan. This leaves the 
actual unobstructed width of the fan, which forces the 
air out, as 3.56 ft. The diameter of the fan as pre- 
viously stated is 7 ft. 11 in.; therefore, the cubical con- 
tents of the fan space is 175.9196 cu.ft., and this multi- 
plied by 132 revolutions equals 23,221.389 cu.ft. The 
quantity of air produced by this fan was previously 
stated as being 110,000 cu.ft.; therefore, the fan pro- 
duced 4.73 times its own cubical contents; and even if 
the “rims” and center “plate” are calculated into the 
volume of this fan, taking the width as 4 ft. 14 in. its 
volume would be 203.81 cu.ft. and this times the revolu- 
tions per minute or 132 = 26,900 cu.ft. Thus this fan 
110,000 


26,900 4.08 times its own cubical contents 


produces 


of air. 

This fan has quite a number of blades, some short and 
some long. I do not know whether there is any ad- 
vantage in the principle of long and short blades; but 
I am sure there is considerable benefit in putting in a 
great number of blades. D. W. Evans of Pittston, Penn., 
has constructed a fan with numerous blades, their depth 
being only 5 per cent. of the diameter of the fan. These 
blades are attached to a rim and central plate, at an 
angle of about 30 deg. This fan also produces about 
four times its own cubical contents per revolution, and 
should be put on the market. 




















Out on the dump will go your job and mine 


How About It? | 


Written Expressly For 
“Coal Age” 


By BERTON BRALEY 








Joy in Berlin 








Your job and my job—how much do they mean? 
What is our place in the wartime machine? 

Are we essential, and do we produce? 
’ For, if we don’t, we are simply no use; 

Worse, we are brakes that impair and impede, 
Hampering progress and vigor and speed. 

If we don’t fit in the mighty design, 

Out on the dump wiil go your job and mine! 


Your job and my job—how well are we placed? 
What do we represent, Service or Waste? 
Miner and manager, checker and clerk, 

How are we handling our share of the work? 
Slackers aren’t lasting long, over the foam, 
This is no time to have slackers at home, 
We must be faithful as soldiers in line 

Else there’s a finish for your job and mine. 


Your job and my job—the Nation demands 

All we can do with our heads and our hands. 
Don’t think this war is for others to win, 
You and I, brother, have got to fit in; 

Each hour we loaf and each task that we slack 
Weakens the force of our country’s attack, 
There is rejoicing far over the Rhine 

When we let up upon your job and mine! 


Your job and my job—they’re worthless and vain 
Save as we labor with muscle and brain, 

Striving to serve at the top of the breast, 

Each of us toiling his hardest and best. 

Let us be part of the great honor roll, 

Soldiers who fight with the Army of Coal, 

Giving our al! with a zeal that is fine, 

Your job and my job for your land and mine! 
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The Cost of Coal 





SYNOPSIS— Many factors enter into the 
expense of producing coal. Some of these are 
capable of decided reduction from present aver- 
ages. Others, such as the cost for labor, may be 
reduced through stabilization. Intensive mining 
would result advantageously to all concerned. 





promotion, royalty, equipment, labor, distribution 

and profits. Promotion comes too cheaply, gen- 
eral opinion to the contrary notwithstanding; but the 
service rendered is small. While, if properly performed, 
the direct charge for promotion would be increased, 
thousands of dollars paid in litigation now charged to 
“cost,” and many more thousands considered a legitimate 
hazard of mining, would be cut off the price of fuel. 

To make this economy it is necessary to employ an 
attorney of recognized standing, an experienced oper- 
ating official, and a competent engineer. These three 
should be given definite instruction to include in all 
deeds, specifically, all rights necessary to mining and 
prospecting, including release from all damages result- 
ing, so written as to be legally defensible. At no later 
time can these rights be so cheaply acquired, and if 
they can be had in no other way the property should 
be purchased in fee simple. 

During the term of the option the mineral should be 
thoroughly prospected. My experience would dictate a 
prospect to each 100 acres. This provision alone would 
have saved in the past millions invested in compara- 
tively worthless lands. A property survey (if extensive, 
on a triangulated base) should be made, the field loca- 
tions compared with title plots and all reservations 
definitely described and located. Property which has 
been surveyed in recent years should be purchased by 
the acre, according to the company’s location, while 
parcels which have not been measured within a half 
century should be purchased in the lump. The cost of 
all this will be recovered in the royalty. 


NOR analysis, the cost of coal may be divided into 


PRELIMINARY KNOWLEDGE IS IMPORTANT 


Before any attempt is made to develop, a topographic 
survey should be imposed on the property map, show- 
ing all buildings, streams, highways and surface contours 
less than 100 ft. above the topmost bed of coal. The 
entire field should be projected for mining so as to 
determine where and how many openings shall be made. 
This will save thousands of dollars frequently wasted 
by haphazard location of mines and improper projec- 
tions. 

From the data collected there can be determined 
the probable life of the field and the net acreage, after 
deducting barren, unmerchantable and unrecoverable 
coal. By use of these two factors the amortized royalty 


per ton can be calculated. 

By recognition that fuel is one form of wealth which 
can never be replaced, and that rather than force its 
exploitation the process should be discouraged, society 
can do its bit by exempting all undeveloped coal from 
taxation. 


On the other hand, developed coal should 








be taxed enough to stimulate its prompt recovery, and 
a surtax should be charged against lost coal in ex- 
hausted areas, to force thorough mining. 

Before striking a pick the last detail of a proposed 
mine should be determined and the work should be 
developed in logical order. First comes the railroad, 
then the village with water-works, store, etc., then the 
mine and so on. A modern power plant designed to 
utilize the lowest grades of near-fuel is required. A 
mine too small for a power plant of advanced design 
should purchase its power, and a power plant with 
antiquated equipment should be scrapped. Electric 
distribution should by all means be employed. 


DELAYS FOR SUPPLIES ARE EXPENSIVE 


Where a well-stocked supply house is not maintained, 
much money is lost in waiting. On the other hand, 
where one is handy it is apt to be wasteful. A careful 
check on all supplies and small tools will well repay 
the expense; every old machine part should be exchanged 
for a new one, and the worn part should then be ex- 
amined by a responsible man and refitted, or put in 
the junk shed. Please note the shed; the tons of junk 
lost or stolen, if known, would be staggering. 

Mine tracks are too light, too poorly graded and 
aligned, and the bonding is “rotten.” Heavier rail and 
the same track maintenance that a railroad receives 
would pay big dividends. A pit for annealing old rail 
would help cut expenses. Why the rail on main hauls 
is not welded for bonding is a mystery; there are no 
temperature changes for which to allow. 

Mine repair shops as a rule depend too much on 
hand labor, and I believe large companies lose by not 
doing more rebuilding for themselves. Large com- 
panies should produce their own timber, sand and 
crushed stone. Possibly a brick kiln would pay. 

Small mine cars and few of them (to say nothing 
of obsolete trucks) is the rule, I believe, because the 
miners’ time seems to cost nothing to the operator. 
Cars should be plentiful and placed promptly by loco- 
motive. Without wearisome listing, I know of few 
mines that use enough machinery or have enough of 
the kinds they do use. An extra machine, as well as 
repair parts, is always an economy. 

The tracks under the tipple should be graded so as 
to get a free movement of cars in the winter. In 
cold climates filis rather than cuts on all outside grad- 
ing will save much labor. I must confess a leaning 
toward the rotary dump of full trip capacity. 

Insurance can be saved by fireproof construction. 


This need not necessarily be expensive. To get a 100 per 


cent. return on the investment, all equipment should be 
operated as nearly 24 hours a day as necessary repairs 
and overhauling will permit. I know how hard it is 
to operate a night shift. But why a night shift at all? 
Take a hint from those industries which must operate 
continuously and have an early morning and a late 
afternoon shift; then change shifts each week. Don’t 
forget depreciation and obsolescence and charge enough 
therefor. 

Insufficient equipment and inadequate supervision are 
responsible for many inefficiencies in coal mines, rather 
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than the basis of payment. Intermittent operation has 
been caused by an insufficient car supply and an exces- 
sive number of mines. The present high earnings of 
coal miners are due to the establishment of rates which 
would give an average miner a living under spasmodic 
working conditions. In order to correct these it will 
be necessary to insure full-time work. I expect our 
Uncle Sam will take care of the car supply; and if the 
Fuel Administration takes full advantage of its powers 
before normal industrial conditions are resumed, the 
superfiuous mines will have been wiped out. 

In order to radically reduce the cost of digging coal, 
the change will probably have to be “camouflaged” to 
avoid serious disturbances. I would suggest a task and 
bonus system. All men on a day basis and many 
“company” men can be cut off and the work done on 
idle days, thus steadying the employment, if necessary. 
A wage must always be sufficient to keep an adequate 
working force. For mine work, I imagine we must 
pay average wages for the class of men desired, plus 
something to overcome living conditions. 


WELFARE WORK IS IMPORTANT 


Assuming that most of the work about the mines can 
be done by unskilled labor, it is necessary to gather 
statistics to show what common labor actually gets in 
other industries. To this wage should be added the 
same percentage figured against mining by insurance 
companies. Man is a pleasure-loving animal, and the 
less his culture the more he depends on outside sources 
for his amusement. This is the reason why the average 
laborer prefers city employment. To overcome this 
prejudice another allowance is required. If he is to 
be held any length of time, so-called “welfare” work 
must be instituted. 

By welfare work I don’t refer to the maudlin stuff 
which now passes muster. Everything attempted by a 
company should be on a strictly business basis definitely 
understood by all. The reason the company does thus 
and so—is because it pays. 

I would recommend that the housing (in style and 
type) be the equal of any found in any “open” town of 
similar size. The streets should be kept up similarly, 
and sanitation should be pushed to an extreme. All 
this can be collected in rent. 

Public amusements will pay their own way and should 
be fostered for men, women and children. Education 
should be encouraged, especially for adults; this may 
cost the operator some money, but it will be returned 
a thousandfold in the increased efficiency and number 
available of petty officials. 

I would caution against trying to get wage increases 
back in company store profit. A company store operated 
on a narrow margin, managed by a “merchant,” and 
served by real salespeople, would become one of the 
greatest assets for goodwill an operator can possibly 
obtain. I have yet to see that kind of store. 

One of the gravest wastes in the coal mines is the 
use of skilled miners to shovel coal. A real miner is 
as highly skilled as any kind of mechanic. The normal 
wage he gets is probably not excessive in comparison 
with other skilled labor. Instead of spending three 
fourths of his time at work that any navvy can do, 
he should act as squad leader to several. On the aver-. 
age, in machine mines, one miner to eight navvies would 
be about the right proportion. This squad, provided 
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with a mining machine, a gathering locomotive and 
plenty of cars, would revolutionize the output. 

A foreman should be provided for as many men as 
he can conveniently visit constantly, not once or twice 
a day. He should be paid more than he can earn as 
a miner. The general foreman and assistants should 
confine their attention principally to transportation and 
supplies, and their duties should be restricted to the 
inside of the mine. Adequate supervision today is 
a hard problem, mostly because of the ridiculously low 
salaries paid, but partly because most practical miners 
rarely have any education. This takes us back to the 
school problem. 

It would pay any coal company to make a special 
effort to train officials. An apprentice system, made 
the avenue to promotion, wherein each candidate would 
serve about a year in each department, whose activi- 
ties he will touch in later work, is a necessary innova- 
tion. 

To be eligible to promotion a certain minimum of 
schooling, or its equivalent, should be required. For 
instance, a mine foreman should be able to pass an 
examination in common school branches; a superin- 
tendent should have the equivalent of a high school 
training; an engineer should at least be able to pass 
the examination for engineer in the Government service. 

The functions of officials above pit boss should be 
specialized. The system of mining should be left en- 
tirely to the engineer and safety to the mine inspector. 
The superintendent being the instrument through whom 
they work, both should be superior to the superintendent, 
and of course more highly paid. 

Mining ought to be limited to the highest grade of 
fuel which is of sufficient quantity to fill the demand. 
This could be accomplished by requiring the operator 
to pay the freight on the ash content, plus a graduated 
penalty on all impurities above a fixed maximum. An 
operator who could not compete on ‘this basis, if he 
found it impossible to prepare his product profitably 
and make it come within the specifications, would have 
to shut down until exhaustion of better fuels brought 
his up to grade. ; 


DELIVERY EXPENSES ARE HEAVY 


Cross-hauling is a waste recently brought to public 
attention, but I venture to say that the loss through 
freight cross-hauls is only a fraction of the loss from 
competitive retail delivery. Probably the use of water- 
ways would cut the freight charges on coal. Domestic 
consumers who persist in ordering their fuel during 
the winter months ought to be penalized. 

Sales agents should be abolished. There is no reason 
why the large consumer and the retailer can not deal 
directly with the mine operator. A fuel engineer who 
would be able to specify the kind of fuel best suited 
to individual conditions and name the producers capable 
of supplying that grade could be jointly supported by 
the operators logically contributing to a consuming 
center. 

Finally there must be a profit. Capitol is unconsumed 
wealth. Without capital our present civilization—well, 
there would be “no sich animile.” Unless we offer an 
inducement, no one will lay aside any of his production. 
Not being an economist, I will leave the wages of capital 
for someone else to settle, and will content myself by 
saying that it must be enough and should not be more. 
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To treat so vast a subject requires many volumes and 
many brains. I have condensed this contribution almost 
to extinction, and it sounds much more dogmatic than 
I feel. The points I wish to emphasize are: 

Mines are generally opened with insufficient data for 
an engineer to work intelligently. Lack of surface 
rights adds an enormous burden to the industry, as it 
is forced to pay damages on valuations that the opera- 
tions themselves have largely created. This should be 
remedied in operating properties as soon as possible 
and new developments should avoid such errors. Coal 
mining is not carried on as intensively as it should be. 
In brief we should adopt modern factory methods. More 
supervision is urgently needed, and a higher standart, 
should be set. Living conditions must be made to com- 
pare with those available in other industric.. 





| How Far Does a Belt Slip? 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST 
New York, N. Y. 

Not long ago I read the following statement in a tech- 
nical publication, “It is obvious that the chief wear on 
belts is occasioned by their swift curling and uncurling 
motion around the pulleys.” It is true that this is possible 
in belts that contain no internal lubricant. If the belt is 
dry, the fibers rub against one another with considerable 
friction, and consequently the wear will be great for the 
same reason that an unlubricated bearing will wear more 
rapidly than will a lubricated one. This holds true even 
with ball bearings. But if the belt is properly treated 
with a preserving lubricant similar to the natural lubri- 
cant that is in the hide while on the animal, the internal 
wear is small indeed. Experience with dry and treated 
belts bears out these statements, and I believe the author 
of the quotation given above will agree with me. 

While thinking this over, however, the fact developed 
that there has been given no formula, in textbooks or 
elsewhere, for computing the distance a belt slips or 
creeps in a given time—a year, for example. I thought 
it might be because the total slip for a year is a small 
amount—not worthy of much thought—but after doing 
a little rough figuring my eyes opened to the astounding 
figures that resulted. 

Let us take an example. A 4-ft. pulley rotates at the 
rate of 250 r.p.m. Its belt does not slip, but the creep 


**.2 per cent. It is used 10 hours per day during 300 
\ vrking days in the year. How far does it creep per 
‘ear? 


Multiply the 4 by 3.1416 and then by 250 and we find 
the pulley travels 3141.6 ft. per minute. Multiply this 
by- 2 per cent. and we find that the belt creeps (this is 
sometimes erroneously termed “slip”) about 63 ft. per 
minute. That immediately looks like an almost impos- 
sible amount, but it is true nevertheless. This is equal 
to 3780 ft. per hour, 37,800 ft. per 10-hour day, or 11,- 
300,000 ft. per year of 300 working days—a total of 
2140 miles. 

Does it seem strange now that belts wear out? Isn’t 
it remarkable that belts last as long as they do? And isn’t 
it plain that pulleys should be smooth in order that the 
wear may be reduced to the minimum? - Two thousand, 
one hundred and forty miles of rubbing even on a 
smooth pulley is considerable. And if there is any slip 
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on the pulley in addition to the creep the matter is all 
the more serious. 

It must be remembered, however, that a given point 
on the contact side of a belt is not in contact with the 
pulleys all the time. During each complete trip of the 
belt around the pulleys the given point is in contact with 
one pulley for a short time during which there is a rub- 
bing action to some extent, then the given point is not 
in contact with anything until it reaches the next pulley, 
when it again rubs. The greater the distance between 
shafts, then, the less the yearly slip or creep of the given 
point. Thus if we could connect a driving pulley on the 
earth with a driven pulley on a distant star a given 
point on the contact side might not touch a pulley for 
several years, even when running at the speed of the belt 
cited in the example above. Such a belt should last 
millions of years, were the length of life dependent solely 
on friction. A short belt, on the other hand, is subject 
to greater punishment because the given point comes in 
contact with the pulleys frequently. 

To aid in computing the slip plus the creep of a point, 
taking into account the radii of the pulleys and the dis- 
tance between shaft centers, I have developed the fol- 
lowing rule: 

Multiply the “total yearly slip of the belt” as obtained 
above by 3.1416, and then by the sum of the radii of the 
pulleys in feet. We will call this amount “A.” Now 
multiply the distance between shaft centers in feet by 
2, and to it add the product of 3.1416 multiplied by the 
sum of the pulley radii in feet. Divide ‘“‘A” by this sum, 
and the quotient is the total number of feet a given 
point slips and creeps in a year’s time. 

For example, let us assume that in the problem above 
the distance between shaft centers is 30 ft. and the 
pulley radii are 1.5 ft. and 2 ft. respectively. What is 
the total creep of a given point on the contact side of the 
belt in a year’s time? 

Adding the radii we get 3.5 ft. Multiplying by 
3.1416 we get 11. Multiplying that by 2140 miles we get 
23,540 miles, which we call “A.” Now multiplying 30 
by 2 we get 60, and multiplying 3.5 by 3.1416 we again 
get 11. Adding 11 and 60 we get 71. Lastly, dividing 
71 into 23,540 miles we get 332 miles as the total slip 
of a given point per year. 

For the convenience of those who prefer rules of this 
kind in the form of an algebraic equation, we have the 
following: 

Yearly slip plus creep of a given point on a belt — 


3.1416 DNSM (R+1r)3.1416 


[(R + 7)3.1416 + 20]5280 





where 
D = Diameter of the driving pulley in feet; 
N = R.p.m. of the driving pulley; 
S = Slip plus creep of the belt; 
M = Number of minutes belt is operated per year; 
R = Radius of driving pulley in feet; 
7 = Radius of driven pulley in feet; 
L = Distance between shaft centers in feet. 


This, then, explains why belts wear out. It can well 
be imagined that if a belt is dragged along on even a 
smooth surface such as found on pulleys for a distance 
of 332 miles there is bound to be some wear and this 
would be equal to the yearly wear on the belt. 
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Two All-Concrete House Designs’ 





SYNOPSIS — Forms made of wire cloth, an 
ingenious way of keeping water from the inside 
of a concrete house and a system of incorpo- 
rating precast beams integrally into the house 
structure are here described. 





HE great need for houses throughout the indus- 
trial and shipbuilding centers of the country has 
led to the preparation of a number of designs 
providing safe and comfortable homes at reasonable 
cost and lending themselves, at the same time, to quan- 
tity construction. Among these are two embodying 
somewhat similar details. Both of them plan to use 
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STUDS AND BEAMS OF FRAME ARE OF CONCRETE 
POURED INTO SHEATHED WIRE-CLOTH FORMS 


concrete or concrete and plaster throughout. They 
have reinforced-concrete frames with double walls of 
stucco and plaster, all erected with a minimum use of 
forms or stages. 

Two experimental houses are now being built, in ac- 
cordance with one of these designs, near a mill of the 





*Article entitled “Two New Designs of Concrete Throughout” 
appearing in ‘Engineering News-Record,” May 16. 


-a characteristic design. 


Pennsylvania Cement Co., at Bath, Penn. Sheathed 
wire cloth is used to construct the forms into which to 
pour the concrete units making up the house frame. 
The type of construction has been named the ‘“Alcho 
System” and is being developed by Albert Oliver, of 
the Clinton Wire Cloth Co., New York. 

One of the fundamental elements in the design of 
the house is its triangular reinforced-concrete studs. 
These studs support on the inside a plaster wall and 
on the outside a concrete-stucco facing, an insulating 
air space being left between them. Each stud carries 
floor and roof beams of similar triangular design, and 
integral with these beams is a reinforced-concrete floor 
or roof. > 

The studs are erected on the concrete walls of the 
cellar or basement, the forms for the studs being con- 
tinuous sheets of Clinton welded sheathing, which is a 
building paper woven into a wire cloth. This is bent 
to the shape of the studs to be formed, and the concrete 
is poured inside. 

Outside the sheathing are rows of furring rods which 
project beyond the apex of the stud triangle and to 
which are fastened the sheathing, making the inside 
form for the outer wall. This leaves a small air space 
at each stud, preventing water even at these points 
from permeating into the wall. The base of the stud 
also has sheathing against which the inner wall is 
plastered. 

The beams are varied in depth according to the span 
required. They, too, are cast within sheathing forms, 
the sheathing being supported on struts during con- 
struction. Hangers left in the beams carry furring 
on which the ceiling is plastered. The floor itself is 
poured so as to be integral with the beams and can be 
finished as desired. 

The wood-frame doors and windows are detailed as 
shown in the drawings. The stairs are of concrete, 
and the partitions are of concrete or plaster applied on 
wire cloth. The roofing, where the roof is flat, will be 
of fire-resistant material placed on a concrete slab. It 
will probably be placed on timber framing where the 
roof is sloping. 

It is intended that the houses now being built at 
Bath, in accordance with these designs, shall be of 
poured concrete with hand-plastered walls and part 
tions. Provision is made, however, for the use of th 
cement gun in placing the concrete, in which case the“ 
studs are turned with the base of the triangle outward 
to facilitate placing. 

In the other type of house, which has been devised by 
John V. Schaeffer, the president of the Cement Gun 
Construction Co., Chicago, the studs and walls will be 
built entirely by the cement gun, while the beams will 
be precast concrete and the floors will be poured in the 
usual manner. 

On the page following a sketch is shown of the broken 
corner of a proposed house of the cement-gun type 
with all elements of construction in view, and a hori- 
zontal section through the wall with the details of 
This wall structure comprises 
studs on 24-in. centers integral with a 1-jn. outer wall 
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and separated from the inside plaster wall by wood 
blocks fastened both to the studs and to the wall, leav- 
ing an interior air cell for insulation against tempera- 
ture and moisture. 

In building the house a cellar is first excavated, and 
cellar walls are built in the usual manner except that 
recesses are left in which are set the precast joists for 
the first floor, spaced on 24-in. centers to match the 
studs. On this frame as a platform subsequent con- 
struction is carried on A temporary timber frame- 
work is then erected on the platform, and the wood 
blocks of the studs are then set up. The reinforcement, 
as shown in the floor section herewith, is attached to 
these wood blocks before they are erected. 

After the reinforcing fabric of the wall is placed, 
the walls and studs are shot with gunite from cement 
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WALLS AND STUDS ARE SHOT WITH THE CEMENT GUN 
\ AND BEAMS ARE PRECAST 


guns. When the upper floor is reached, precast beams 


are placed with protruding reinforcement which is — 


intertwined with the reinforcement of the studs. Con- 
nection is made by the use of the cement gun. Plaster- 
ing, or wire mesh, is then placed on the inside wall and 
belt courses are shot around the tops of the studs so 
that all air spaces are isolated at each floor, and after 
the plastering is in place each air space or cell is a unit. 
This is designed to prevent circulation of air or migra- 
tion of vermin. 

To provide the backing, against which the cement- 
gun concrete is formed, several methods have been 
proposed such as the use of separate unit forms which 
can be used over and over and the employment of 
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sheathed wire fabric. In the latter case the fabric, 
being inside the wall, can be left in place. 

The system followed in either scheme of operation 
can be varied to suit the details of the layout and the 
architectural treatment. It is stated that reliable con- 
tractors have submitted estimates of cost, which though 
higher than are customary for lumber construction com- 
pare favorably with the actual cost of the cheaper type 
of brick house with wood floors. The method is less 
costly than that followed in the erection of most fire- 
resisting buildings. 





Shipments uf Anthracite for May, 1918 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of May, 
tion at Philadelphia, amounted to 6,887,256 tons against 
6,917,525 tons in May, 1917, and 6,368,373 tons in April 
of this year. The shipments last month, therefore, show 
1918, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
an increase over April of 518,883 tons, but a decrease 
as compared with May a year ago of 30,269 tons. This 
decrease as compared with last May, under ordinary 
conditions, might be considered insignificant, but a 
serious aspect is given to it by the fact that the ship- 
ments of the domestic sizes decreased 174,896 tons, 
whereas the shipments of steam sizes increased 144,627 
tons, all of which increase and more was recovered from 
the culm banks, and was not fresh-mined coal. In 
May, 1917, the shipments of domestic sizes amounted 
to 4,707,246 tons, or 68.04 per cent. of the total; last 
month the shipments of domestic sizes amounted to 
4,532,350 tons, or 65.8 per cent. of the total. The ship- 
ments of steam sizes increased from 2,210,279 tons, or 
31.96 per cent. of the total in May, 1917, to 2,354,906 
tons, or 34.2 per cent. of the total in May of this year. 

Compared with April of this year the shipments of 
domestic sizes increased 283,787 tons, or 6.7 per cent., 
while the shipments of steam sizes increased 235,096 
tons, or 11.1. The decrease in the shipments of domestic 
coal, all of which is fresh-mined, as compared with last 
year, and the relatively smaller increase over April as 
compared with the increase in steam sizes, are due 
entirely to the inroads made upon the labor supply in 
the anthracite region, chiefly by the activities of muni- 
tion plants and other war industries, several of which 
are located immediately in or adjacent to the mining 
districts. Some of these establishments are working 
on contracts of a “cost-plus” basis in which the cost of 
labor or of materials is of little importance, as profits 
on any costs are guaranteed, but their action in taking 
the labor from the mines is threatening the comfort 
and safety of the communities dependent upon the 
anthracite mines for their winter fuel. 

Distributed by carrier companies the shipments dur- 
ing May were as follows: 
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May, May, Coal Year, Coal Year, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
P. MAU -cessaslanouusn sons 1,356,878 1,341,587 2,590,390 2,345,615 
L. eRe ECs Trees ere 1,328,464 1,275,513 2,503,491 2,264,386 
Ge ES NS rar 566,974 735,758 1,216,595 1,362,259 
D. L. & W. R.R 1,037,603 1,090,649 2,045,621 1,984, 107 
cme Se > es nr 825,990 774,278 1,597,543 1,413,773 
PRON et. © occ .anscameeeess 493,380 498,052 941,754 931,366 
Le errr ae 761,436 786,995 1,456,622 1,451,604 
Be A ORE To rere 177,072 179,386 362,722 24,565 
Re) ae Pen. | ARR Rea eee 339,459 352,920 661,626 651,140 
6,887,256 7,035,138 13,376,364 12,728,815 
*00.000 *117,613  *120,735 *218,991 





6,887,256 


6,917,525 13,255,629 


12,509,824 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C. R.R. of N. J. and L. & N.E. R.R. 
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Safety, Direction and Warning Signal 


By R. H. COULSON 
20 Hornby St., Wigan, England 





SYNOPSIS — Most hoisting accidents arise 
either from a temporary lapse of attention on the 
part of the engine driver or from a mistaken po- 
sition of the reverse gear. An apparatus is here 
described that is simple and positive in operation. 
Through a display of light signals it tends to 
lessen the accidents arising from either or both 
of the causes mentioned above. 





purpose of preventing winding accidents will 

meet with the approval and commendation of the 
mining community. Undoubtedly the last 25 years have 
witnessed the introduction of great advances in detail 
in the operation of and accessories for hoisting en- 
gines. Nevertheless hoisting accidents continue to be 
reported, and many of them, no doubt, have occurred be- 
cause the engineman in charge started with the reverse 
gear in the wrong position, due to momentary neglect, 
or having his attention directed elsewhere at the critical 
moment. The importance of safeguarding the hoist 
will be realized when it is remembered that in addition 
to it being employed for the purpose of raising the 
mineral, at least twice each day the lives of all the men 
employed underground depend upon the successful work- 
ing of this equipment. 


NY IMPROVEMENT that can be devised for the 


SuccEssruL APPARATUS WAS DESIGNED 


It was to the end that greater safety might be secured 
that the agent of the Collins Green Collieries, in Lan- 
cashire, some time ago suggested to the manager, 
Thomes D. Watson, that he might go into the matter 
of attaching some mechanically controlled arrangement 
to the hoisting engines so that the engineman in charge 
would know at any time whether his reversing gear, 
when starting or stopping, was in the right or wrong 
position. The agent outlined what was really required, 
and after working some time on the problem Mr. Wat- 
son devised a fairly successful apparatus. His agent 
further suggested that if he could make a warning 
signal sound an alarm at any predetermined point to 
warn the engineman that he should shut off steam it 
would be a still further improvement. This was fairly 
easy to accomplish on the existing arrangement, and the 
apparatus ultimately devised will tell the engineman in 
charge whether he is right or wrong with his reverse 
gear. The device is called the safety direction and 
warning signal and is intended for use in connection 
with hoisting, haulage and other machinery in which 
movement is to be reversed or stopped at regular inter- 
vals. 

The apparatus gives a special signal, if needed in 
addition to any other indication, to warn the person in 
charge of the machinery that a certain predetermined 
point has been reached and also to show that the re- 
versing gear is or is not in such a position that the in- 
tended depth or distance may be exceeded. The appa- 


ratus consists of three screens, fectangular, curved 
plane, or circular in form, with suitable gearing for 
altering the relative positions of two of them in rela- 
tion to each other, and to the third, which is a fixed 
screen. Each of these screens is perforated in such a 
manner that at the predetermined point or points the 
light from a lamp placed behind becomes visible, either 
clear or through colored glasses, or other media, as may 
be desired, to the person in charge of the machinery. If 
desired a bell can be made to ring on approaching visi- 
bility. One of the movable screens is operated through 
suitable connection with the reverse fear; the other 
movable screen is moved through suitable connections 
by the drum or machinery shaft. 


How THE LIGHTS WorRK 


The latter movable screen is provided with red and 
green glass and is worked by a rack in mesh with a pin- 
ion fixed on an extension of the clock-face indicator spin- 
dle. Two lights are displayed, “red” and “green,” but 
only one of these is visible at one time, the other being 
hidden by the screen actuated by the reversing gear. 
Near the end of the wind, at least two revolutions of 
the drum before the actual finish, a red light appears 
and remains visible until the reverse gear is put in the 
proper position for the next wind, when the red light 
disappears and the green light appears. This green 
iight gradually disappears on starting the hoist and 
after the first two revolutions becomes invisible. After 
three-quarters of the wind has been completed (or any 
predetermined point reached) a small red light grad- 
wally appears, warning the engineman to shut off steam, 
when the small red light slowly disappears and when 
within two revolutions of the landing the larger red 
light appears and is full on at the completion of the 
wind. This operation is repeated as often as a wind 
takes place. 

The glasses fixed on the movable screen actuated by 
the drum gear can be adjusted by a thumb screw ar- 
rangement to suit any position of the wind that is re- 
quired and any reasonable number of glasses, if so de- 
sired, can be attached to suit any landing arrangement. 

A horizontal depth indicator devised by Mr. Watson 
is placed under the center of the fixed screen. In this 
depth indicator the figures move and the pointer re- 
mains stationary, and on completion of the wind the 
end of the movable indicator comes to rest under the 
center of the red light. . 

Where great depths have to be shown, the indicator 
can not be easily seen. With this depth indicator the 
engineman has only to keep his eye fixed on the center of 
the depth indicator both for warning signal and depth 
indication. 

This warning signal apparatus can be used for main 
rope and main and tail rope haulage (having fixed points 
to go to and from) whether worked by steam or elec- 
tricity. It can be arranged to suit any number of land- 
ings, each being denoted by a different colored glass. 

The secretary and agent to the Lancashire, Cheshire 
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and North Wales Enginemen’s and Boilermen’s Feder- 
ation (Thomas Watson) who visited and examined a 
model of the apparatus, in a written communication 
says: 

I have carefully thought over the merits of your inven- 
tion, and I am fully satisfied it is a decided improvement 


on all appliances brought out up to the present for making 
overwinding less frequent. For instance, there are two 
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The new device has also been examined by William 
Forshaw, assistant secretary and agent to the Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire and North Wales Engineers’ and Boiler- 
men’s Federation, and the following is an excerpt from 
his letter: 

From a winding engineman’s point of view it (this appa- 
ratus) appears to have no objectionable features, while it 
has distinct advantages. It will, I consider, be helpful to 
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FIGS. 1 TO 7. DETAILS AND VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE APPARATUS 


distinct features associated with your invention not peculiar 
to others. 

It gives visible warning to winders in a most clear, defi- 
nite manner when engines are exceeding speed at various 
important points and similar warnings also in the event 
a winder attempts to start the wrong way; the whole con- 
struction being both simple and moderate in cost. Certainly 
I can honestly say and it can be verified by those having 
an extensive knowledge of overwinding accidents, that at 
least 50 per cent. take place through starting the wrong 
way, which without doubt your contrivance will reduce to 
a minimum. 

If by a stud arrangement a bell is made to ring when 
the red light was approaching visibility, introducing sound 
to remind sight, bringing another special sense into opera- 
tion, it would perhaps add to its utility. 


the engineman and will conduce to the safety of life and 


“property by tending to reduce overwinding accidents due 


to starting the engines in the wrong direction. 

In addition to the foregoing and others the appa- 
ratus has been examined by the enginemen at the col- 
liery where Mr. Watson is the manager, and all express 
their appreciation of this apparatus and its simplicity. 
One person who examined the device has no hesitation 
in saying it was the “Engineman’s Friend.” 

Referring to the illustrations of the safety, direc- 
tion and warning signal, Fig. 1 shows the apparatus 
ready for descent, while Fig. 2 shows it ready for ascent. 
Fig. 3 shows the rack screen which carries the colored 
glasses. Fig. 4 shows the movable screen in relation to 
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the reversing gear position. Fig. 5 shows the rack 
screen with glasses separately. Figs. 6 and 7 show 
the movable screen in relation to the reversing gear po- 
sitions. Fig. 3 is a section of the apparatus as shown 
in Fig. 2. Fig. 5 shows a rack screen for haulage 
underground with a starting and stopping point with 
three landings of shunts between them, each shunt be- 
ing denoted by different colored glasses, and Fig. 4 
shows the apparatus fixed to a cord indicator ready for 
an ascent. 

Examining the accompanying figures it will be seen 
that the device consists of the lamp A, the screen B, 
moved by means of the spur gearing K meshing with a 
rack carrying a screen with glasses, and as the cage 
moves up or down the pointer J is actuated by the shaft 
F, through the bevel gears G and H. C is the screen 
operated by the toggle lever L from the reversing gear. 
D is the front screen which is fixed. This, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, is of such length as to allow the other two 
movable screens to work behind it. B is the rack 
screen, shown clearly in Figs. 3 and 4. It has guides 
whereby the openings filled with colored glass can be 
regulated and adjusted by hand when required. The 
colored glasses N and N, are respectively “red” and 
“green,” and appear when the perforations in the 
screens coincide. 


SMALL LIGHTS SHOW WHEN POWER CAN BE SHUT OFF 


The little glasses P and O, colored red, alternately ap- 
pear opposite their respective openings and show when 
the cage has reached such a point that the power can 
be shut off. This forms a warning signal. 

The apparatus is shown ready for descent in Fig. 1. 
The screen B, as shown, has the bottom perforations op- 
posite, and the green glass N, shining through shows 
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complete. The rope cage is now at the top. By chang- 
ing the reverse gear the screen is moved to the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 6, and the apparatus is ready for 
another wind. as shown in Fig. 2. 

Precisely the same operation takes place in the re- 
verse direction, but instead of the small red iight P 
gradually appearing the small light O gradually appears, 
warning that the other cage is coming to the top and 
it is time to shut off power. If so desired electric con- 
tacts at O and P can be fixed so that when these lights 
appear sound can be made to remind sight. 

The screen D can be made of sheet iron } in. thick; 
screen C of sheet iron ;; in. thick; screen B of the same 
material } in. thick, with shoes for glasses, rack and 
spur wheel of cast metal. The lamp chamber is prefer- 
ably enameled white so as to give better results. As 
to method of lighting, any lamp is suitable for the ap- 
paratus. i. 

The following claims of advantage are made for this 
device: The small red light gradually appearing and 
disappearing warns the engineman that it is time to 
shut off steam. The larger red light gradually appear- 
ing warns the engineman of nearing completion of wind, 
and when full on tells him that the hoist is finished. 
The larger red light warns the engine driver of the 
danger of restarting his machine until movement of re- 
versing gear obscures the red light and shows the green 
light. The green light informs the hoistman that the 
reversing gear is correct for restarting the machine 
when the signal is given. The whole arrangement is 
simple, compact, inexpensive and has few parts to get 
out of order. The inventor acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to his fellow officials and workmen for criticisms 
and suggestions. 





New Escapeway at Royal Mine 


The accompanying illustration shows the new escape- 
way recently completed at the Royal mine of the Royal 
Fuel Co., near Aguilar, Las Animas County, Colorado. 
This manway is 63x 9 ft. in the clear and is equipped 
with stairs and electric lights. The distance from the 
surface to the connection with the air lock or level 
entry at the foot of the air shaft is 230 ft. It is the 
intention to install here two doors of j-in. steel plate 
set in concrete. This will make an effective air lock 
at the foot of the air shaft. Thus when either of these 
doors is closed no air can escape from the fan even 
if the other be open. The total length of the inclined 
portions of the manway somewhat exceeds 400 feet. 
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“right away,” the reversing gear being in proper posi- 
tion for descent. On the wind being begun the gearing 
gradually moves the rack B to the left, the green gradu- 
ally disappearing at the second revolution of the ma- 
chine, and at three-quarter wind (or any predetermined 
point) the small red light P gradually appears, and then 
gradually disappears, warning the engineman that a 
cage is coming up to the top and to shut off power. At 
the second revolution from the top the red light N 
gradually appears, and when N is full on the wind is 
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MINERS AT WORK IN A THICK SEAM OF ANTHRACITE COAL-LOADING PIER AT NORFOLK, VA. 














GENERAL VIEW OF DORRANCE COLLIERY, LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CO., WILKES-BARRE, PENN. 
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2 OF NEW RIVER COLLIERIES Co., 
ECCLES, W. VA. 


EADERS are invited to submit photographs 

suitable for reproduction in the pages of 

COAL AGE. Views of surface plants, 
scenes underground and snapshots of coal-cutting 
and conveying machinery are especially desirable. 
Good photographs will be paid for liberally, and 
whenever requested will be returned after they 
have been used. If you are proud of your com- 
pany buildings, surroundings and equipment, send 
in some photographs so that COAL AGE readers 
may see why. 
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SNAPSHOTS IN COAL MINING 
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NO. 3 TIPPLE OF NEW RIVER COLLIERIES Co., 
ECCLES, W. VA. 








| GERMAN PRISONERS AT WORK IN ENGLISH 
COAL YARDS 





EADERS are invited to submit photographs 

suitable for reproduction in the pages of 

COAL AGE. Views of surface plants, 
scenes underground and snapshots of coal-cutting 
and conveying machinery are especially desirable. 
Good photographs will be paid for liberally, and 
whenever requested will be returned after they 
have been used. If you are proud of your com- 
pany buildings, surroundings and equipment, send 
in some photographs so that COAL AGE readers 
may see why. 














MAIN ENTRANCE OF J. W. DWYER COAL MINE IN 
RALEIGH COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF TIPPLE AND WORKS AT THE MINES OF THE VICTOR-AMERICAN FUEL CO., DELAGUA, COLO, 
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To Classify Industrial Users of Coal 


All industrial concerns using 500 tons or more of 
coal annually are to be classified on the so-called pref- 
erence list of the War Industries Board. In order 
that no hardships may result all concerns are urged to 
return at the earliest possible moment the question- 
naire which has been sent to them by the Fuel Ad- 
ministraticn. Dealers are not to be allowed to add 
increased freight charges to coal transported prior to 
the increase in rate. The Fuel Administration expects 
to penalize severely any dealer who adds the freight 
rate increase to coal on which this increase was not 
actually paid. 





Explains Order Regarding Railroad Fuel 


“The Government prices for coal are maximum prices, 
and it follows as a matter of course that any consumer 
including the railroads may purchase for less than the 
Government price provided it is mutually agreeable. 
The preferential car supply has been discontinued and 
will not be a consideration of any contract or under- 
standing.” Dr. Garfield made this statement in clari- 
fying the intent of the order covering railroad fuel. 





Large Tonnage to Northwest and Canada 


A total of 28,000,000 tons of bituminous coal will 
be handled through Lake Erie ports to the Northwestern 
States and to Canada, it has been announced at the 
Fuel Administration. Of the total, 24,000,000 tons will 
go to the Northwestern States. Every effort will be 
made to expedite the movement of the Northwest sup- 
ply so that early diversion of coal may be made to 
Ohio and Michigan. This will obviate the difficulties 
of last year when the supplies for the last-mentioned 
states did not become available until late in the fall. 





Shipping Board Proud of “Tuckahoe” 


The Shipping Board is proud of the performance 
of the “Tuckahoe,” one of its new colliers. The 
ship was built in 37 days. During the first month 


that it was in service, ending June 21, it took four 
cargoes of coal from Norfolk and Baltimore to Boston. 
The four cargoes aggregated 19,000 tons. Two round 
trips a month have been the average performances of 
steam vessels engaged in the New England coal-carrying 
trade. One of the round trips of the “Tuckahoe” was 
made in seven days. 
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Tidewater Coal Must Be Dumped 
Immediately 


Coal for tidewater must be dumped immediately, the 
Fuel Administration has ordered. Some shippers have 
delayed dumping in order to hold the coal for bunkering, 
thereby allowing them to take advantage of the higher 
price. 





Priority in Labor Supply 


Priority in labor supply soon is to take definite form. 
Labor probably will be supplied in the following order: 
Shipbuilding activities; operation of railroads; produc- 
tion of coal, coke, oil and essential minerals; munition 
manufacture and other supplies for Army and Navy 
use. This classification will be extended at length, but 
some time probably will be required. 





To Restrict Coal for Use of Breweries 


Coal for breweries probably will be reduced to 50 per 
cent. of the consumption during a normal year. Con- 
ferences to this end are in progress. Pooling of the 
manufacture of beer is meeting with favor. It is 
believed that several hundred breweries located at a 
distance from a coal supply could be closed, thereby 
confining the making of beer to plants which could be 
operated more economically so far as fuel is concerned. 





Weekly Production Statistics 


Previous performance in the entire history of coal 
mining in the United States was exceeded again during 
the week ended June 15, when production reached 
12,571,000 short tons. This compares with a production 
of 11,434,000 short tons in the corresponding week 
of last year, which in itself was a record at that time. 
The daily average production for the week ended June 
15 was 2,095,000 net tons. This is regarded as a truly 
wonderful accomplishment when it is considered that 
serious car shortage still exists; that thousands of the 
most productive operatives have been taken by the draft 
and that labor conditions generally are in a demoralized 
state. 

Anthracite production for the week under review 
showed an increase of 3 per cent. Shipments aggre- 
gated 41,960 cars. This is the best showing that has 
been made in many. weeks. 

Beehive coke production for the week ended June 15 
was 658,000 tons. This is an increase of 3.5 per cent. 
over the week preceding. Byproduct coke production 
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continues to hit its stride around 89 per cent. of full- 
time capacity. Production for the week under review 
was 484,290 tons. Extensive repairs to plants con- 
tinue as the principal limiting factor. 

The percentage of full-time output during the week 
ended June 8 was the highest ever recorded. During 
that week, the mines of the country were operated at 
82.3 per cent. of their full-time capacity. 

Telegraphic advices to the Fuel Administration cov- 
ering output during the week ended June 22 show a 
slight decrease. It is believed that the remarkable 
performance of the week ended June 15 will be the 
peak of production for some weeks to come. 

The figures referred to in the foregoing are esti- 
mates made by C. E. Lesher, the geologist in charge 
of coal statistics for the United States Geological 
Survey. 





Rates Equalized on Bunker and Cargo Coal 


Railroad rates equalizing charges on bunker and cargo 
coal to all ports have been issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The commission sees no justifica- 
tion during the present emergency for lower rates on 
bunker coal than on cargo coal originating at the same 
point and delivered to the same vessel. 





Coal Prices Changed in Texas 


Prices for bituminous coal and lignite mined in Texas 
are as follows: All bituminous coal, except that pro- 
duced in Erath, Palo Pinto and Young Counties, run- 
of-mine, $4.25; prepared sizes, $5.05; slack or screen- 
ings, $2.25. 

Erath, Palo Pinto and Young Counties, run-of-mine, 
$3.40; prepared sizes, $4.20; slack or screenings, $2.25. 

All lignite, run-of-mine, $1.55; prepared sizes, $1.75; 
slack or screenings, $1. 

The regular allowance for wage increase may be 
added. In the case of bituminous operations, summer 
discounts must be made. 





Rigid Inspection Leads to Cleaner Coal 


Out of 621 inspections made at the instance of the 
Fuel Administration during the week ending June 22, 
390 showed that coal was being prepared improperly. 
No case was sufficiently flagrant to cause the closing of 
the mine. The Fuel Administration finds, however, that 
“the rigid inspection is having constructive results in 
securing cleaner coal and thus conserving transporta- 
tion and time.” 





To Discontinue Preferential Car Supply 


Discontinuance of a preferential car supply for rail- 
road fuel, effective June 24, has been ordered on the 
Pennsylvania lines and on the Baltimore & Ohio. The 
principal is to be extended to other roads as rapidly 
as possible, in accordance with a recent agreement. 





New Coke Prices Announced 


Additional coke prices have been announced as fol- 
lows: Beehive ovens, in Cumberland County, Tennessee 
—Blast furnace, $7.25; 72-hour selected foundry, $8.25. 
Beehive ovens at Ansted, West Virginia—Blast furnace, 
$7; 72-hour selected foundry, $8. 
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To Bring Mexican Labor Into United States 


Immigration regulations have been suspended so that 
Mexican labor may be contracted and brought into the 
United States for specified occupations, which includes 
lignite coal mining. 


Fuel Oil Users Urged to Buy Early 


The Oil Division of the Fuel Administration is urging 
plants which operate on fuel oil to fill their available 
storage now and, if possible, to create a reserve which 
could be used next winter. Only in this way will plants 
be protected from emergencies that may arise next 
winter. The heaviest demands will be made on petro- 
leum products and the greatest difficults are likely to 
be experienced as regards railroad congestion. 

At the present time, it is pointed out, the oil industry 
is getting exceptionally good service out of the oil 
transportation equipment. Tank cars are moving as 
high as 300 miles a day now, as compared with the 
general average of under 30 miles per day last winter. 
This means that an immense amount of fuel oil can be 
delivered now, as compared with what can be handled 
under the handicaps of next winter’s weather conditions. 








New Prices for Anthracite at Lake Docks 


To provide for the increase in freight rates and the 
cost of handling at the docks, new prices on anthracite 
at Lake Superior and Lake Michigan docks have been 
crdered as follows: Broken, $10.20; egg, $10.10; stove, 
310.35; nut, $10.45; pea, $8.80. The prices are subject 
to the summer reduction of 30 cents. 





Brief Washington Notes 
Martin Gerry has been appointed fuel administra- 
tor for Montana. Mr. Gerry is a civil engineer and 
resides at Helena. 





T. B. Davis, president of the Island Creek Coal Co., 
has been made chairman of the National Coal Associa- 
tion’s committee on mine supplies and priorities. 





Cement plants have been assured of a sufficient fuel 
supply to handle all production needed for war require- 
ments and for other demands of exceptional importance. 





W. W. Miller has been appointed fuel administrator 
for the State of Washington. He succeeds David Whit- 
comb, whose appointment as executive secretary to Dr. 
Garfield is announced. 





For violating the regulation with regard to bunker 
coal, the Penn Fuel Co., of New York, has been 
deprived of its license by the Fuel Administration. 
Further action is to be taken by the Department of 
Justice. 





Purchase of 125,000 acres of coal land by the Gov- 
ernment and the purchase cf the Virginian Ry. are 
provided in a bill introduced by Senator Lewis of 
Illinois. The field would be operated by the Govern- 
ment with the idea of supplying the coal needs for 
the Navy and the Army. 
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General Labor Review 


There is a growing sentiment in favor of a distinction 
being made between essential and less essential industries 
in the operation of the draft. It is stated by the National 
Coal Association, which has just completed a survey of the 
situation, that by Sept. 1, when the second draft calls will be 
completed, more than 2,000,000 men will have been drawn 
from the ranks of labor in the coal-producing states for 
service in the United States Army. It is becoming in- 
creasingly hard for those who are carrying the industrial 
burden of the war to do so in the face of the depletion of 
the working forces. Meanwhile the less essential industries 
are continuing to operate under as many privileges as to 
draft and labor as the essential industries, under few or no 
restrictions as to production and under absolutely no re- 
strictions as regards price of product. 

Anthracite operators unable to meet the requirements of 
the coal market by getting new men, by hiring women or 
boys below the age limit, or by a suspension of the Gal- 
lagher bill, are trying to increase their tonnage by decreas- 
ing absenteeism and inducing miners to put in a full day. 

The Susquehanna Collieries Co. in the Mt. Carmel-Shamo- 
kin district called together 20 to 50 of its best miners in 
every colliery and presented the coal situation to them in 
all its perplexities. The Susquehanna officials requested 
the men to work a full eight-hour day. The company’s 
officers declared that they wished to see the miners making 
big wages and would do all they could to aid them in that 
endeavor. 

PROMISE TO WORK STEADILY AND WITH ENERGY 


Nearly all the men pledged themselves to work a ful: 
eight-hour day in the cutting of coal. They were assured 
that the company would not fail to supply cars as fast as 
they were needed. The conference also took up the ques- 
tion of the slow-work days following every pay-day. The 
company expects shortly to announce a system of bonuses 
to be paid to the men who do most toward increasing coal 
production. 

Pledge cards, which earnest mine workers started ten 
days ago to circulate among their fellows, are already 
showing their value. At every mine where they have been 
used, it is noted that the average of absenteeism has ap- 
preciably decreased, with the result that the men, as a body, 
are working much more nearly 100 per cent. time. There 
is still a wide gap, however, between the nominal 48 hours 
per week per man and the actual time made. 

Statistics go to show that the war calls upon the anthra- 
cite army of workers have had the effect of bringing down 
the average effectiveness of the whole body of labor en- 
gaged in the anthracite industry. This is partly because 
a large number of men, new to the work, have come in, 
partly because there is an abnormally large turnover in 
the labor force, but chiefly owing to the fact that the largest 
drain has been from men between 2@ and 31 years who, in 
the natural order of things, are more capable than others 
of the steady performance of exacting toil. : 

Labor statistics for April have just become available 
today. They show that for that month the anthracite 
workers numbered 153,092. That is a decrease of 2888 men 
from the number employed the month before. The loss 
included 644 certificate-holding miners, men whose places, 
under the law, it is impossible to fill in less than. two years. 
The average output of anthracite by a single miner is 165 
to 170 tons per month. Of course, the miner only dislodges 
that much coal; he has a laborer to load it; motormen and 
drivers haul it; a host of men keep the mine in order and 
another host prepare the coal. But all these stand idle if 
the essential miner does not do his bit. The loss to the 





industry of 644 miners means therefore a loss of about 1% 
million tons per year and that at a time when the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. 

Since April the draft has taken several hundred mine 
workers, and other causes have drawn away from the 
anthracite industry an even larger number of men, so 
that the total available force in the anthracite mine workers’ 
army today, as closely estimated, does not exceed 145,000, 
which compares with the 177,000 mine workers employed 
in the anthracite region before the war. The only way 
now possible to keep production up to anywhere near a 
maximum point is by better average working time and by 
increased accomplishment of the mine workers in working 
hours, greatly aided as these are, by the developments in 
machinery and mining equipment of recent years. 








Men Employed, Men Employed, Increase 
March, 1918 April, 1918 or Decrease 
RRR cs loiysey ofc s apis eto 42,830 42,186 D. 644 
Miner’s laborers nceaatecas se 20,768 D. 222 
Company men (inside)......... 42,763 42,143 Dd. 620 
Company men (outside)........ 42,949 42,515 BP. 434 
All other employees at collieries. 5,448 5,480 s. 32 
155,980 153,092 D. 2,888 


The attention of the Secretary of War, N. D. Baker, has 
been called to the recruiting going on among mine workers 
in the Shamokin district. He promised to have it stopped. 
The draft will take enough men without adding to the 
depletion by enlistment. Provost Marshal Crowder is said 
to have taken the position that neither miners nor other 
mine workers shall be exempted or placed in the deferred 
class. The tonnage last month despite all the efforts of 
loyal mine workers and operators fell to a level 30,000 tons 
lower than in the same month last year, the year of the 
coal famine. 

Reports from the Lehigh field show that the mine workers 
there are somewhat generally opposed to the suggested ex- 
tension of the working day to nine hours, claiming that 
longer hours would not cause the production of any more 
coal. The strike at the Coal Brook colliery of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., recorded at length in our issue of June 22, 
came to an end June 20. An order of John P. White, former 
president of the United Mine Workers and now a member 
of the United States Fuel Administration, dated June 15, 
was, at first, disregarded by the mine workers. A meeting 
was held on the evening of June 19, the men being addressed 
by the officers of the local and by W. H. Connell, of Scranton, 
the president of the Anthracite Conciliation Board. The 
latter pledged his word that the Board would make a careful 
inquiry and reach a decision as soon as possible. The vote 
showed 248 in favor of resumption and 114 in favor of con- 
tinuing the strike. The dispute is about the placing of 
laborers in rooms of their own, and the alleged non-pay- 
ment of the scheduled rate for the regular mining and for 
the removal of “shelf-rock.” 

On June 17 Charles P. Neil, the umpire of the concilia- 
tion board, decided in favor of the men at the Clinton col- 
liery of the Delaware & Hudson Co., to which reference 
has just been made. He declared in his decision that they 
were entitled to an increase of 7 per cent. instead of the 
3 per cent. that had been paid them under the company’s 
interpretation of the last contract. The footmen at the 
Packer No. 3 colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., near 
Shenandoah, also received a favorable verdict, men receiving 
27c. per hour being awarded 32c. by the umpire. 

The principal recent feature in central Pennsylvania. has 
been the propaganda in behalf of increased production. 
Successful meetings have been held at Barnesboro, Johns- 
town, Indiana, Kittanning, Dubois, Punxsutawney and 
Philipsburg, about 45,000 persons being present. The pro- 
ducers and mine workers of the district declare that produc- 
tion can be kept up to the level provided by railroad trans- 
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portation facilities without any necessity for lengthening 
the hours of labor or resorting to the conscription of work- 
ing men. Pledge cards, the signers of which agree to in- 
crease their production to the limit of their power, have 
been freely circulated and 40,000 of them have been signed. 

The foreigners in Ohio bitterly resent the action of the 
union in refusing work to all unnaturalized aliens and are 
displaying revolvers in support of their demand that they 
be not removed from their union affiliation. At Shadyside 
Belmont County, Ohio, near Bellaire, it is said that 16 
revolvers were shown during a meeting of the local where 
a motion further supporting the expulsion of aliens was 
presented. At the Big Run mine of the Rail and River 
Coal Co. 40 or 50 Austrians and Russians hooted a man 
who proposed the exclusion of foreigners. At Pulteney 
two men who opposed the expelling of aliens presented 
revolvers in defense of their contention. 

In the Fairmont region of West Virginia the work of 
unionizing continues. A single evening saw 500 members 
enter the union at the largest mine in West Virginia. This 
mine belongs to the New England Fuel and Transportation 
Co. The same night 245 members joined the union at 
Baxter, where the Monongahela Valley Traction Co. has a 
mine. Both these plants are on the Big-Paw-Paw Creek in 
Marion County. At a point remote from these, namely 
Masontown, Preston County, a village on Decker Creek 
above Morgantown, much union activity is being exhibited. 
Between 700 and 800 new members are joining the union. 

The union in the Georges Creek region of Maryland 
loses its president, William Diamond, the aforetime inter- 
national statistician. He had intended to go back to work 
in Michigan as a mine worker, but he will ply that occupa- 
tion near Altoona, Penn., because of the difficulty in getting 
his household goods transported. Francis J. Drum has 
succeeded him as president of the district, No. 16, and 
will reside at Cumberland, the terminus of the one and only 
railroad which serves the Georges Creek coal mines. 





“Mine the Tons That Beat the Huns” 


The crowd of mine workers shown assembled in the 
streets of Indiana, Penn., in the illustration herewith, 
probably did not put their thoughts into the slogan “Mine 
the Tons That Make the Guns To Beat the Huns,” but the 
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idea was there and animated the meeting. It was one of 
a series of gatherings held throughout central Pennsylvania 
under the auspices of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers Association, for the purpose of increasing the pro- 
duction of coal. 

John P. White, of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, former International President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, was the leading speaker. Capt. Frank 
Schwab represented the British Army and Lieut. Robert J. 
Bagnes the army of heroic France. Joseph Poggiani, also 
of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers Association, 
spoke to his fellow countrymen in their own language. 
Gazy Carol addressed the Slavs in their tongue, and John 
Brophy, of Clearfield, president of District No. 2, pleaded 
with all who could understand English for a big output 
of gun-making coal, without which no success against the 
enemy of our people could possibly be secured. It is esti- 
mated that 6000 men attended the meeting. 

It would be impossible to record all the rallies held in 
central Pennsylvania. A notable one was held the day be- 
fore at Johnstown in the Cambria Theater, the presiding 
officer being the Hon. Francis J. O’Connor. Some of the 
speakers have been referred to already as being present 
also at Indiana. They were John P. White, Captain Schwab, 
Lieutenant Bagnes and Joseph Poggiani. To these were 


‘ added Lieutenant Clark of the United States Army, who 


was in charge of an alien squad of 17 men of different 
nationalities, Charles O’Neil, Secretary of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Operators Association, and Father John Mart- 
von, of Johnstown. At the back of the program was printed 
a pledge which every man was asked to sign. Every mine 
with 100 per cent. of signatures will get a National Service 
Flag. The pledge runs: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for 
which it stands—one nation indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all. And I do sincerely believe in the proposition that 
coal will win the war, and therefore promise to do every- 
thing in my power to improve and increase the production 
of coal by every means at my command, doing so in firm 
belief that in this way I will contribute te the success of 
my country in her struggle with the Imperial Government 
of Germany.” 

The words “I pledge allegiance to my flag” are now 
usually written, “I pledge allegiance to the United States 
flag,” and with this change all ambiguity is removed. 
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Means for Increasing Hard Coal Output 


“Anti-slacker” committees are to be formed at every 
colliery, and men who do not work steadily, or who do not 
aim continually to maintain a maximum tonnage, will hear 
from their fellows. Perhaps longer hours will be worked. 
The union leaders have been asked to sound the men on that 
proposition. No one can fail to regret the necessity for 
this, but after all it is by no means as grievous and un- 
kindly a necessity as that which already takes the best 
young men of our nation to the field of slaughter. 

And now comes a novel proposal: to reduce the consump- 
tion of coal at the mines, replacing coal, even there, by the 
use of wood. The Kingston Coal Co. purposes to saw wood 
at a mill just erected at its No. 4 colliery, at Edwardsville. 
To this mill waste wood of every sort will be brought. Around 
every mine is a lot of old timber—crosspieces, posts, ties 
and discarded building material. The Edwardsville mill 
of the Kingston Coal Co. will get busy on this waste lum- 
ber. It will be sold at cost, and it is hoped that the house- 
wives will use it to the exclusion of wood, at least during the 
summer and early fall seasons, when fuel is used solely for 
cooking and water heating. C. F. Huber, the general man- 
ager of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., believes that 
a material saving of anthracite will result from the wood- 
burning plan, if the mine workers take to the idea patriot- 


ically. 


7 





A Patriotic Straw-Boss 


The ilustration herewith shows a view in the stable of 
the Claridge mine of the Westmoreland Coal Co., Claridge, 
Penn. The stableman, Robert Lisinger, painted on the brick 
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at the highest rates of pay ever earned by coal and coke 
workers. 

“Don’t be a slacker! Do your share! Don’t have your 
friends come back crippled and blame you for failing to 
support them. Don’t lay off and drink while they are 
dying for you and your families. Each day you loaf adds 
one day to the length of the war.” 

The same notice, enlarged, has also been posted on the 
bulletin boards at all the mines and coke plants of the 





HECLA COAL & COKE CO. 


PLANT 








INDUSTRIAL SOLDIER PLEDGE 


Realizing that the greatest possible amount of Coal and 
Coke must be produced to win the war, I hereby promise to 
work six days a week and do my best to increase the production 
of Coal and Coke. 

















UNDERGROUND FEED ROOM 


PAINTS BIG FLAG IN 


wall of the feedroom the large United States flag shown, 
which teaches its silent lesson of patriotism to the drivers 
and others having occasion to enter the stable. This stable 
is entirely below ground. The picture was taken by the 
mine foreman, Robert Ridley. 





Hecla Urges Patriotism and Production 


The Hecla Coal and Coke Co. in an effort to secure the 
coéperation of all its employees in-an 100 per cent. output 
during the war, has inserted the following notice in all 
its pay envelopes, in English, Italian, Slovak, Hungarian 
and Russian. 

“To the Employees of the Hecla Coal and Coke Co.: Over 
1,000,000 Americans, including many of your friends and 
relatives, have given up good jobs and are now fighting 
in France to keep the Germans out of America. They 
cannot win the war without guns, ships and other sup- 
plies, in the manufacture of which coal and coke are used. 

“It is your duty to support these men and to protect 
yourselves and your families by working every day and 
by producing every ton of coal and coke that you possibly 
can. The soldiers are working day and night at very 
small pay. We are asking you to work six days a week 








PLEDGE TO FIGHT THE WAR IN THE MINE TRENCH 


company. In addition, every employee is given an oppor- 
tunity to sign the “Industrial Soldier Pledge” card shown 
above, and each signer is given an industrial soldier’s button. 

According to General Manager W. L. Affelder, the men 
are responding to an even greater extent than had been 
anticipated. 

The enlisted or conscripted soldier works whenever there 
is work to do and at whatever work needs to be done. The 
industrial soldier whose work is in the mine works when- 
ever there are cars and does his best to put out a record 
tonnage in whatever capacity he is employed. Both work 
for their country rather than for pay. The industrial sol- 
dier goes on working till he has made all he needs for 
the family, and then starts in afresh to secure the money 
to buy Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, that he 
may thereby support the Government. 





Labor Difficulties in Upper Lehigh Region 


A correspondent, writing from the upper Lehigh region, 
finds the draft is affecting mostly the day hands, who, in 
general, are younger than the miners: 

“The war has caused a most serious shortage of labor, not 
among the actual miners at the face, but in the men engaged 
in haulage and preparation. The young men who have been 
drafted and the fellows who are enlisting in greater num- 
bers each day are skilled breaker hands, drivers, steam 
engineers and all around colliery mechanics. The men who 
mine coal are, in greater part, above the present draft age 
and, in a large percentage, are men of foreign birth. They 
have in many cases a boy or more already in the army. One 
miner in Beaver Brook has sent three boys away already 
and another is in the next call. 

“The Beaver Brook colliery has been hard hit by the war. 
From the little town of about 500 people 45 employees have 
gone into the army. Many of the employees at the mines, 
knowing that there is a great shortage in labor, are taking 
liberties and neglecting their work. Such a nonperformance 
of their duties a year ago would have caused their dismissal. 
The young fellows below the draft age are out for the big- 
gest possible rewards and go from one colliery to another 
looking for the biggest pay. In Hazleton the mines are com- 
peting with a big munition plant which has the backing of 
the Chamber of Commerce in its drive for employees, as if 
that industry was more important to the city than the mines 
by which the major portion of its people have for years been 
supported.” 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. will use school teachers in its 
offices during the summer vacation of the schools. 
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Congress Should Eliminate Long Tons 


NE of the primary Government conditions our fore- 

fathers required was that of uniform standards of 
weights and measures. They considered these so im- 
portant that they provided for them in the Constitution. 
They well knew that in every country there had been a 
multiplicity of standards, and that this fact had made 
the conduct of business difficult and uncertain and had 
opened up the way for all manner of trickery, uncer- 
tainty and dishonesty. Fully abreast with the needs 
of the times, they went to much expense to secure unit 
standards that would agree with those in general use in 
the country. 

To quote the Constitution, Section VIII says among 
other matters, that “the Congress shall have power 

(5) to coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coins and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” Consequently, there is no reason why Con- 
gress—or perhaps the persons deputed now to act in its 
name—should not establish a standard ton. There would 
be no opposition to such a change. Some suspicious per- 
sons might think that there was an attempt to rob the 
public by a shortening of the ton, but if the price were 
reduced accordingly, as it would and should be, there 
might be even a disposition to feel that an actual gain 
had been made by the consumer. 

In the few cases in which the miner is paid by the 
long ton and not by measure, he might feel aggrieved by 
the new rate resulting from the reduced size of the ton, 
but the union should be ready to back up a correct read- 
justment with its approval and influence. In fact, the 
union is now so solidly on the side of a proper adjust- 
ment of matters where such an adjustment is needed 
that its assistance would probably be no sooner asked 
than given. The officials of the union are so generally 
behind the scenes that they know all the dramatis 
personae intimately and so can readily size up the 
situation. 

The English ton should be as dead here as as the Im- 
perial gallon; not that either are in themselves objec- 
tionable, but because neither can exist side by side with 
our weights and measures. Some day we shall have so 
far forgotten the long ton that we shall wonder that the 
English have any other, and we shall say with native 
simplicity: “Funny people, the English! You know I 
never could understand how they have 2240 Ib. in their 
ton.” The same remark has often been heard about the 
Imperial gallon. : 

It is a bad business, breaking away from British 
standards of weight and measure, and as much to be re- 
gretted as the fact that we are getting an entirely dif- 
ferent technical language to that which they employ. 
But in this case we have no choice. We cannot change 
to the long ton. The short ton has shown itself pref- 


erable. We may as well hasten what is so much needed 
and what seems to be so inevitable. 


Thus May We “Unalienate” the Alien 


HE FOREIGNERS at our mines are our good 

friends or our sullen and indifferent neutrals, to 
a large extent according to the way in which they have 
been treated. If the alien has received the “glad hand’ 
—that hand that America so freely extends to those it 
would please—then, if worthy of citizenship, he is al- 
ready on his way toward a full participation in our en- 
deavors. 

The foreigner in America knows little of the United 
States. For the most part all he knows of the country 
is the réle that is played by his different employers. If 
that role is a helpful, friendly one, the foreigner is soon 
inducted into our national life. Where foreign-born 
workmen—naturalized and unnaturalized—have un- 
burdened themselves of their money to buy Liberty 
Bonds, it usually has not been because they trusted the 
country as a whole, a country they cannot know, but 
because they had faith and confidence in the managers, 
superintendents and foremen of the company for which 
they worked. 

If they gave their money to the Red Cross, it was as 
a return for the kindness and regard they had received, 
the ready word of friendship and the sympathy extend- 
ed to them. If they are striving now more than ever to 
provide coal that propels our war vessels and makes 
guns, ships and war material, it is because they visual- 
ize in those around them, especially in those employing 
them, those with whom they are daily working, a people 
worthy of comradeship, a people they desire to see suc- 
ceed in all their endeavors. 

The people who complain most about the foreigner’s 
lack of Americanism are those who sin most against 
him, who treat him with studied contempt. Fortunately 
they are few. Ignore the barrier between native born 
and foreigner and the barrier will fall. It is even now 
falling. 

Wonderful indeed are the foreign-born in America. 
Centuries of propinquity, ages of propaganda, perse- 
cution and purchase all have failed in parts of Europe 
to make a homogeneous people. Here the work is done 
in a generation, in less than a generation, almost with- 
out any effort. The foreigner is perhaps not entirely 
made over. His enunciation, his strange groupings of 
words, his peculiarities of deportment still remain to 
interest us, but he becomes an American in his prefer- 
ences and an American in his willingness to make sacri- 
fices and give service. 

Even the American Germans have only been about a 
half of one per cent. disloyal. The Liberty Loan sales 
have perhaps been larger among them than among our 
own people, for they have a thrift to which our people 
are strangers. Our generosity to them has, in but few 
cases, been a mistake. The American German has, in 
most cases, responded to our good will. 

A stranger comes to your home from California, let 
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us say, and you gather round him. His differences 
please and interest you, and you delight to show courte- 
sies to this visitor from a distant state. How your 
courtesy to him puts his own kindliness of heart in ac- 
tion! What a wonderful host are you and what a 
gentle guest is he! It will not be otherwise if we treat 
with kindness those of another tongue, another country 
and perhaps another creed. Their very “otherness” is a 
bond of union of great worth to those who thus recog- 
nize it. It gives them a chance to show again the things 
that they most prize and which they know the stranger 
will enjoy with them. 


Look Around for a Speaker 


NFORTUNATE indeed just now is the mining vil- 

lage where, for lack of an adequate speaker, the 
war and all that it means has not come home vividly 
to everyone, especially every English-speaking mine 
worker. It is necessary that someone should be found 
at every plant who can declare how intimate is the re- 
lation between guns and coal, and do it so clearly that 
the man who labors at mining cannot fail to realize the 
matter. Someone is needed who will show how the 
mine worker contributes to the waging of the war. 

The man who makes luxury goods may work negli- 
gently if he pleases. His product may be inferior in 
quality or quantity; the war will be finished just as 
soon. But the man who mines coal mines it to back 
up the Army and Navy. He must not falter or fail. 
\Vhatever the work others may be doing, his work is one 
which directly contributes to victory. Happy indeed 
should he be that he finds himself where he can render 
his country such a great service. The man in a luxury 
trade uses excellent raw material for a useless purpose. 
He destroys the labor of others, adding to it other 
labor, only to waste that also. 

But the man who mines coal is doing useful work. 
His is the work of honor at this time. Every little 
mining town should have a forceful orator who will pro- 
claim this fact, so that it will not be a single moment 
overlooked. 

Some will speak lightly of his story, for there never 
was a story yet, however true it might be, that did not 
find its derider; never a bulletin or picture that some 
one did not find fault with it. But there are always 
some who will accept the story, bulletin or picture on its 
full face value; some who will accept at least a part of 
it and perhaps none who fail to retain some fragment 
of the thought expressed. 

Where there are unions the work of speeding pro- 
duction may well be done through them. The union 
leaders have long ago seen that the mine worker is the 
backer of both Army and Navy in the present war. 
The mine worker’s son and brother 1n uniform are re- 
quired to give untiringly of their efforts, and he himself 
can give no less; for his work is necessary for the sup- 
port of these men at the front and will in large meas- 
ure reduce the loss in life and shorten the duration of 
the battle. 

We say again, “Look around for the speaker.” If 
you can, get him from the ranks, get a man who can 
speak as brother to brother. Every mine village should 
have its spieler to give purpose to its efforts and to bear 
the message of the Nation to the mine worker. 
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Do All Your Employees Really Know? 


OO often the officials of a company who have been 

reading diligently about the war in every spare 
moment assume that all the employees have been doing 
the same, and they feel it a waste of time to repeat to 
the mine workers what might seem obvious truths; 
but just lately several cases have occurred that show 
that there are a number of people with wholly erroneous 
ideas, implanted doubtless by persons having an active 
alien or private interest to advance. 

In Hoboken, N. J., a manufacturer induced a number 
of his employees to buy War Savings Stamps. Prob- 
ably he laid all the stress on the patriotic duty of 
buying them, which, of course, is an excellent form of 
argument for their purchase. As a result of this appeal 
and the pressure of fellow subscribers, they agreed to 
buy stamps. The propagandist or profiteer then came 
along with the story that the stamps were of no value, 
and one particularly vicious person went around buying 
them at a considerable margin below their cost to sell 
them in New York City. It took only a word to make 
the women, who were parting with these stamps so 
readily, decide henceforth to keep them. They were 
easily brought in line by a suggestion from someone 
they did not know. A difficulty, so easily removed, 
shoculd never have been allowed to make any headway. 

Another example: A long line of people at a dime 
saving bank were talking about Liberty Bonds. One 
man in the row declared that he would much like to 
buy the bonds, but he needed the interest, and he could 
not afford to withdraw his time deposit from the bank 
where he got his percentage regularly. Another even 
wanted to know how often he would have to pay interest 
on his bond after he had bought it. 

Perhaps there are no men around the mines, native 
or foreign, who are quite as ill-instructed as these men 
and women, but there may be other difficulties that keep 
them from doing their duty, and every mine official 
should make it his business to learn the nature of these 
problems and should study how he may correct them. 
It does not do to take knowledge of anything for 
granted in these days of propaganda, especially in 
sections where many people cannot speak the English 
language. 

After all, banking and investrnent are not easy things 
for a man to understand. It takes time to learn how 
tc avail oneself of the Government’s offers. The 
language of banking in which many of the notices cre 
couched is more exact than clear. Where the work of 
acquainting men with the Government offerings has 
been well explained, the people are eager to buy and 
ready to retain the securities and stamps almost in- 
definitely. No one holds so tenaciously to the purchased 
bond as does the small bondholider. What he buys he 
keeps until a rainy day. He is not an uneasy speculator 
but a satisfied investor. 

The people will be more likely to feel aggrieved at 
the insistence of the Government on the paying off of 
the bonds when they fall due than upon any of the 
other provisions. We wager that the man who has 
received 41 per cent. from the Government for many 
years without a hitch will feel quite grievously dis- 
possessed should he, when the bond expires, have to 
accept payment and put the money in the bank at 4 
per cent. or less. 
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Uncle Sam might have drafted any one 


of us. 


Uncle Sam cries—‘‘Forward! March! 


Because he did not do so is a 
good reason why we should do our 


This is no 


A little more pep, please. 


route-step or go-as-you-please.” 


whole duty in the industrial army 
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The Mining Situation 


Letter No. 1—While statistics show that the produc- 
tion of coal in our mines has greatly increased, it is 
still far below the present demand, and the question 
is constantly asked, “What is it possible to do to in- 
crease the production?’ Public meetings have been 
called to discuss the question; large coal companies have 
held conferences with their officials; and both the 
Government and mining companies are giving every 
encouragement to miners to induce them to increase 
their efforts to mine coal. 

At a recent meeting of the superintendents of a 
large coal company, the general manager, in the course 
of his remarks, stated that because of labor and other 
conditions, the company had contracted to supply con- 
siderably less coal than last year and, notwithstanding 
this fact, they were much behind on their contracts. 

The seriousness of the coal situation is not realized 
by the general public. Several causes are responsible 
for the condition. The draft has called many men 
from the mines and others have left to seek work 
where they are offered higher pay; but, aside from 
all this, the miners themselves are not working as they 
should. The truth is, the miners are making big money 
and, as a rule, have an overpowering desire to spend 
what they make, some in drink, some in pleasure and 
luxury, but comparatively few in investments in Gov- 
ernment bonds and war-savings stamps. 

Instances are numerous that show the restive dis- 
position of many miners who are making good money, 
but who yet are dissatisfied. One of my men who drew 
$70 for two weeks’ pay came to me with the claim that 
he was “not making enough money.” He named a man 
in an adjoining town who drew $96 for only eight 
day’s work. Had the man worked the 13 days of that 
pay he would have had $156 in his envelope; but he 
laid idle the remaining five days, or over a third of 
his time, which is no exceptional case. 


PLEASURE Vs. WORK 


While a year or two ago autos were owned only by 
the higher mine officials, today it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that nine out of ten autos seen speeding 
from one mining town to another are owned and driven 
by foreign-speaking miners. Now, while no one would 
begrudge their amusement and pleasure, the fact is 
that the habit of a good proportion of our miners to 
visit their friends in adjoining towns is responsible 
for the loss to the country of a third of the possible 
production or capacity of the mines. 

Few miners realize what this means to our country 
in the present crisis. Ninety per cent. of these men 
are foreign born; many of them cannot read and all 
they know is what they hear. The suggestion has been 
made that wounded soldiers who can speak their langu- 
age be sent among them to inform them of the real 


conditions and the great need that they should work 
their full time in the mines. While this would do some 
good, my opinion is that it would not accomplish the 
desired result. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE MINER 


The question to be decided is, What is the cure for 
these conditions? In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, it is well to remember that the Government makes 
the service of the boys drafted for the army com- 
pulsory. They are obliged to do every class of work 
required to make them hardened soldiers, and are paid 
$30 a month for their services, and many of them have 
left good positions that afforded them four or five 
times that amount. 

If a drafted man grumbles, he is called a “slacker.” 
But, the great army of workers at home are paid in- 
creased wages and permitted to work where they please 
and as they please, although their services are as 
essential to the success of the war as that of the 
fighters at the front. 

Let me suggest, in closing, that the seriousness of 
the present situation demands that the Government 
should take more drastic means to keep the miner at 
work. If it is asked “How can this be done?” my 
answer is, place a Government inspector in each mining 
district who will act in the capacity of a truant officer. 
Given a list of the men absent from a mine without 
excuse from the foreman, the inspector would investi- 
gate at once, ascertain the circumstances and impose 
such a fine as may seem fit. It will do no good to send 
the man to prison, but a fine would send him back to the 
mine and make him less willing to absent himself for 
pleasure or other needless cause. 


McIntyre, Penn. THOMAS HOGARTH. 





Private Business and the War 


Letter No. 1—At the present time, we hear much 
talk of the need of private business giving way to the 
Nation’s interests, for the winning of the war. I was 
pleased with the timely verses of Berton Braley, which 
appeared as a Foreword in Coal Age, May 18, and were 
designed to teach the lesson of one’s private interests 
being subserved to the necessities of the great struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

It strikes me that this is a lesson that every miner 
must learn as well as men who are conducting public 
affairs and interests of various kinds. In every case 
the business of the individual must be regarded as 
second to his duty as a citizen and one of a great army 
of industrial workers. 

Only recently I have been led to apply this reasoning 
to the case of the skilled and unskilled miners who work 
side by side in our mines. Take, for example, a machine 
mine where safety requires that the most skilled miners 
should be employed on pillar work and in other danger- 
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ous places where their work will not permit them to 
earn the same amount that they could if employed in 
easier tasks. 

On the other hand, the unskilled laborer is frequently 
put to work on loading coal where he is practically safe 
and free from injury. It has happened that, in the 
performance of this work, he is enabled to earn com- 
‘paratively larger wages than his skill and acquaintance 
with mining work would warrant. As a result, the 
skilled miner is apt to feel that there is an unjust dis- 
crimination in the choice of work, although he recog- 
nizes that it would not be right to place the unskilled 
man where he would be liable to injury because of his 
inexperience in the mine. 

The mine foreman recognizes the appeal made to him 
and replies, “Yes, James, I am going to give you a 
machine-cut right handy to the stump you took out 
yesterday, and you and that new man whom I will send 
with you can load it out. When that is done you can 
both start mining the remainder of the stump; but you 
will have to watch your man and see that posts are set 
to keep him safe.” 

Suppose, now, the miner should reply that it was not 
his business to look after the other fellow; he must 
learn to do that himself. How would such a reply be 
regarded if made by a soldier at the front who refused 
to look after the safety of a comrade. He would be sent 
at once to the rear and be court-martialed for his 
disloyal attitude. 

Permit me to ask, In fairness to his fellow miners and 
loyalty to the cause, should not every miner preserve 
the same attitude toward his fellow worker as is de- 
marded of the soldier toward his comrades? Are they 
not all working under the same banner, and does not 
the same responsibility rest on the miner as on the 
soldier at the front? R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

Perryopolis, Penn. 





Shortage of Mine Labor 


Letter No. 1—An item that appeared recently in 
Coal Age, May 25, p. 986, drew attention to the protest 
made by mine operators against the draft being made 
on competent and experienced miners who are daily 
being taken from their work in the mines and sent to 
war-training camps. 

A short time ago a committee of coal operators 
made a special trip to Harrisburg for the purpose of 
conferring with Major Murdock. They explained to 
him that the draft for the army was reducing the em- 
ployees in and around the coal mines to an extent that 
threatened to greatly interfere with the production 
of coal in the anthracite district. They urged that 
competent experienced miners employed underground 
should be exempted from military duty and claimed that 
the coal industry was being hit harder than any other 
necessary industry. 

To the unprejudiced mind, there would appear to be 
some camouflage in the action taken by these operators. 
If it is a fact that coal companies are being crippled 
by the shortage of labor growing out of the necessities 
of war, as this committee claimed, it would seem that 
they should be compelled to show figures giving a cor- 
rect account of how many men they have lost through 
the draft and hew many men have left the mine to 
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seek other work where they could get more wages. 
It is my belief that such figures would show that the 
shipyards and railroads in the country have taken 
more men from the mine than have been called by 
the draft. 

In districts Nos. 1, 2 and 3, in the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, the records show the following number of men 
drafted from different coal companies in that vicinity: 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 17; Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., 3; Pennsylvania Coal Co., 1; and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., 3, making a total of 25 men who 
will leave these mines, on June 24, for training camps. 

It would naturally be supposed that coal companies, 
fearing the loss of their more experienced and compe- 
tent men, would submit a list of such men and claim 
for them industrial exemption from the draft. On the 
other hand, there are numerous instances where dis- 
crimination has been shown to favorites, and where 
sons of bosses have received special mention. I am proud 
to say, here, that the feeling of loyalty to one’s country 
has triumphed over these efforts, which have, in most 
cases, been spurned by the boys themselves. 


EFFORTS OF COMPANIES TO HAVE MEN EXEMPTED 


In one instance, a large coal company left no stone 
unturned to have a certain young man exempted, who 
stated, when the report reached hira, that he was “no 
slacker” and promptly enlisted. It is not surprising 
that a large number of the vounger men working in 
the mine have recently been aroused by the situation. 
These let it be known, yesterday, that they would take 
their regular place in the draft, regardless of their 
work in the mine. The probability is that they were 
forced to take this action because men for whom 
exemption had been asked had been commonly termed 
“slackers” by their comrades. 

Let me suggest that coal companies face a peculiar 
situation. From my observation, the shortage of men 
in the mines is due largely to the inducements of the 
larger pay offered for work in other industries. To 
overcome this effectively and hold their men it would 
be necessary for coal companies to increase wages 
correspondingly; but this cannot be done without in- 
creesing the cost of production of coal. 


DISPROPORTION IN PAY FOR MINE WORK 


An instance came to my knowledge, a few days 
since, of a young man who had been employed running 
an air compressor, two turbines, and an electric dynamo, 
all housed under the same roof. He served a 12-hr. 
shift for a measly $3.50 a day. The man was a good 
engineer, but he had no regrets when giving up his 
job at the call of the draft. There is little wonder 
that the place is still vacant, and no one appears to 
bo anxious to assume the responsibility at the small 
pay offered. 

Comparison shows that the miner is the poorest paid 
workman in any industry, at the present time, and 
yet the product of his labor underlies production in 
practically all of the industries. Today, any able- 
bodied man can earn $3.50 for common labor, in other 
work than mining, and it is not strange that they are 
leaving the mines to seek such work. 

. I want to say, in closing, that the claim for exemp- 
tien. from: draft. cannot. be urged with any more reason. 
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for the miner than for the, farmer, or men working 
on Government. work in the shops and the shipyards. 
If these classes of workers are to be exempted, then, 
who will be left to do the fighting? Were miners to 
be exempted by a ruling of the War Department, there 
would be a host of men seeking employment in the 
mines who are not competent for that work. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. JUSTICE. 





Letter No. 2—Tho frequent references both in Coal 
Age and the daily papers, regarding the shortage of 
labor throughout the anthracite district, leads one to 
believe that there will inevitably result a big shortage 
of anthracite next winter. 

The reasons for men leaving the mines in such large 
numbers are numerous. Some are called away by the 
draft, many are seeking jobs in other industries or 
volunteering for service in the army and other causes 
besides are depleting the ranks of the mine workers, 
Several hundred men have already left the Wyoming 
Valley and the same is true throughout the region. 

Considerable alarm is felt among anthracite operators 
regarding the effect of the recent draft call, which re- 
quires Pennsylvania to furnish 3750 men for the army. 
Both the operators and the United Mine Workers 
organization are attempting to estimate what proportion 
of this number of men will be taken from the mines. 
If the present call affects the miners to the same degree 
as did the last call it is generally conceded that many 
of the mines will be forced to close down. 


WHAT DRAFT OF MINERS MEANS TO THE MINES 


Every miner taken away for military duty means 
the training of a new man to take his place, and the 
Anthracite Mine Law requires that a man work under- 
ground, in the mines of Pennsylvania, for two years 
before he can secure a certificate permitting him to 
mine coal or work as a miner. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that every experienced miner called by the 
draft will curtail the production of coal, which is al- 
ready restricted by the lack of men. 

With the hope of relieving the labor-shortage situa- 
tion, a committee of {our, composed of members of the 
Luzerne County Exemption Board, was appointed to go 


to Washington, in company with a committee of .mine, 
operators, to confer with the;.proper authorities in. an,, 


effort to obtain a ruling that would exempt coal miners 
and skilled mine laborers from military service. I 
understand that similar committees have been selected 
from other mining counties, for the same purpose. 

The problem, however, has another aspect that is 
equally serious. Most young mine workers balk at these 
exemption plans. Unwilling to assume the role of 
“slackers,” many of them have been aroused by the 
deferred classifications, which have been accorded some 
of their number in a wholesale manner by district 
exemption boards. It is feared that they may take 
the stand of refusing to accept such deferred classifia- 
tion arising from) the nature of their work in the mines. 
An official of the United Mine Workers organization 
is authority for this statement. 

While it is true that this stand of young workers 
reveals a super kind of patriotism, there is another 
phase of the situation. A growing feeling of discon- 
tent, because of what is termed “unjust discrimination,” 
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results from men being moved forward on the draft 
list’ by reason of the wholesale exemptions secured by 
the coal companies for. favorites in ‘their employ. 

In the opinion, of some | operators, the situation de- 
mands a change in the anthracite mine law, which re- 
quires two years of labor underground, in the mines 
of Pennsylvania, before a man can receive a miner’s 
certificate. Many operators say that six months is 
sufficient to give a man the required training for the 
work of mining coal. Personally, I believe this would 
be a grave mistake and is not required by reason of the 
scarcity of miners in the anthracite field. 

Kingston, Penn. FRED B. HICKS. 





Detecting Marsh Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 1—Reading the inquiry in regard to car- 
bon monoxide being a “supporter of combustion,” Coal 
Age, June 15, p. 1128, shows that one cannot rely wholly 
on what the textbooks say. In the minds of many, there 
is some question in regard to marsh gas having no 
smell. 

Methane or marsh gas is described as a “colorless, 
odorless and tasteless gas’; yet many men declare that 
they can smell it. In the hope of clearing up this point 
and throwing some light on the subject, allow me to 
submit the following: 

When going my rounds as an examiner I have fre- 
quently suspected the presence of gas and rarely failed 
afterwards to find it in sufficient quantities to give a 
flame cap in the lamp. Perhaps, however, the percep- 
tion was not wholly by smell, though mainly so as I 
believe. 

An Alberta mine inspector tells me he has often had 
the same experience. Once, while I was accompanied 
by another examiner, we entered a room and he ex- 
claimed, “There is gas in here, I can smell it.” We 
found no gas, however, and as we came out he said, 
“IT guess it was the timber I smelled.” 

I am inclined to think it was the timber, in that case. 
All the timber used around here is conifers from the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. It is highly 
resinous and gives, off a, pleasing .odor for several 
months after it is cut. It is usually where the odor of 
the timber is noticeable that I have suspected gas. As 
a rule the odor of the timber is stronger where much 
gas is present. It is only when the timber is old and 
has lost its odor that the presence of the gas makes no 
difference. 

My explanation is that the methane acts as a solvent 
upon the more volatile portion of the resins of the tim- 
ber and renders them more active, in much the same 
manner that kerosene acts upon pitch. It may intensify 
whatever action the odor has on the sense of smell. 

Coalhurst, Alta., Canada. T. EDWIN SMITH. 





First Aid’ ‘to the Uninjured 


Letter He: ‘7—The writers on this subject have drawn 
attention to a most important, feature of the safety-first 
movement. More than anything else in coal mining is 
the necessity of aiding men to recognize the dangers 
with which they ,arg surrounded and take precautions 
to avoid possible. accidents. This aid must be given 
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to the man before he is injured. What most of us 
need, however, is a good supply of common horse sense. 

When ‘a ran has been injured seriously, ‘perhaps 
through carelessness of his® own, or, when a man has 
been arrested for a violation of mining law, he is in a 
position to appreciate more fully the foreman’s solici- 
tation on his behalf. But, it is important to bring men 
to the same state of appreciation before their neglect 
has resulted in serious injury to themselves and per- 
haps to others. It may be necessary to punish a man 
for carelessness, in order to bring him to appreciate 
means taken for his safety. 


CHANCES TAKEN BY THE AVERAGE MINER 


Nobody will deliberately pull a ton of. rock or coal 
down upon himself; but scores of miners will continue 
to load a car, under a roof that they know is not safe, 
intending to secure the loose top as quickly as they 
have loaded out the coal beneath it. Men take these 
chances continually, and it is for the foreman to use 
radical means, if necessary, to cure them of the habit. 
No man should take chances on his life and health. 

Many mine foremen are bewildered at the prospect 
of impressing on-their men the need of taking -greater 
care in their work and many hesitate to enforce strictly 
the safety rules of the mine. The task will be made 
easier if such men will classify the accidents that com- 
monly happen in mines, owing to men’s neglect and care- 
lessness. It will enable them to apply the right remedy 
in each case, and better results will follow. 


CAUSE OF GREATEST NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS 


By far the greatest number of accidents in mines 
occur through falls of rock or coal at the working face. 
Nine out. of ten of the accidents of this class can be 
avoided by the exercise of due care and caution on the 
part of the miner and a close supervision of his work 
by the mine foreman and his assistants. Because the 
miner is prone to ignore the laws and safety rules 
made for his own protection is no excuse for a mine 
officials’ laxity in enforcing them. 

Let every mine foreman place accidénts of this kind 


in a class by themselves and study the best means td’ ' 


avoid them. °He will Soon discover that a large portion 
of the résponsibility rests upon himself. He will find 
it necessary to enforce a rigid’ discipline in respect to 
the timbering of working places, and to supply and 
keep on hand in each place a sufficient amount of tim- 
ber of the right size and kind. He will see that these 
provisions must be accompanied with a close supervision 
of each miner’s place and work. He will permit no one 
to load a car before he has secured roof reported as 
unsafe. Dangerous rock on haulage roads and travel- 
ingways must have an equal share of the mine fore- 
man’s attention. 


ACCIDENTS DUE TO , BLASTING 


A second class of eae embraces those due to 
the’'Blasting of ¢oal and rock. ‘There is‘ less excuse 
for accidents from this causé: than those in timbering. 
No unseen hand threatens ‘the miner in preparing a 
blast, as in loading a car under a roof judged to be 
solid and safe when, in reality, a hidden'slip or a “pot” 


formation renders it insecure.’ Theré are but few - 
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legitimate excuses for accidents due’ to blasting coal. 
Nearly every box’ of powder contains printed instruc- 
tions regarding the safe handling of the explosive and. 
the precautions that must be taken in its use. 

The accidents from blasting are not so many, how- 
ever, and usually arise from careless practices, such as 
using a short fuse, crimping a cap with one’s teeth, 
smoking a pipe or cigarette, or approaching a light 
too close to the powder when preparing a charge. A 
miner will sometimes be found riding a motor trip 
with explosives on his person; he may carelessly carry 
a few caps with his powder; or he may allow the ex- 
plosive in his charge to come in contact with a live 
wire.and, in many other ways, do things that he knows 
he should avoid. 


ACCIDENTS FROM THE MOVEMENT OF CARS 


I will refer to one more class of accidents, namely, 
accidents due to the movement of cars. These are 
largely the result of bad management in the mine, or 
disobedience to rules by the miner. Where mechanical 
haulage is performed, men should not be permitted to 
travel the haulage roads, but a separate travelingway 
should be provided whenever practicable. Refuge holes 
should be cut in the ribs and a suitable clearance at the 
side of the track be maintained wherever it is neces- 
sary for men to travel a haulage road. 

Strict rules should be enforced in regard to men 
riding motor trips and violations of such rules should 
be suitably punished. All.tracks should be maintained 
in good condition and protection should be afforded 
against live wires, wherever men or animals may come 
in contact with the same. If sufficient attention is 
given to these and other provisions for the safety of 
men, there will be a noticeable decline in the number 
of accidents occurring in the mine. 


Thomas, W. Va. W. H. Noone. 





Strong vs. Weak Stoppings 


Letter No. 2—Previous to the mine enactment of 
1893, in Pennsylvania, there were many extensive mines 
in which the stoppings were built of wood. Some- 
times these were of the most flimsy character, the 
material‘ used’ béing ‘often procured from old stére: 
boxes. Fortunately, no great explosions occurred which. 
would, undoubtedly, have blown out every stopping on 
the entry, from the face to the shaft bottom, and made 
the work of rescue very slow and tedious, because of 
the necessity of rebuilding all the stoppings. 

Such flimsy stoppings may be rightly described as 
being very flexible. At times, a heavy shot would move 
them so that they required to be repaired before rescue 
work could proceed. Indeed, stoppings of that kind 
were short-lived and had to be constantly renewed. 
In my opinion, any form of light stopping that is easily 
blown out'' is dangerous, and the same is true of a 
collapsible stopping. A light stopping soon begins ta 
leak air and makes it impossible ‘to’ conduct‘ the:air’ cur- 
rent, in suffieient quantity, forward to the working face: 

The suggestion made by E. P. Brennan, in his letter, 
Coal Age, June 8, p. 1077, that-a modified system of 
mining be used so as to form an explosion barrier 
at the mouth of each pair of cross-entries could only 
be employed in the laying out of a new mine. . It 
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has made me think, however, that some systems of 
mining are more favorable to the development of an 
explosion than others. I am inclined to believe that 
the longwall system advancing has the cleanest record 
in this respect. In that system, there are practically 
no stoppings other than the packwalls. 

My experience has taught me that the best forma of 
mine stopping is one consisting of a good solid pack- 
wall faced with 18 in. of brick on each side. The 
brick should be laid in cement. This form of stopping 
should be built on all main and cross-headings. A 50-ft. 
pillar should have a 12-ft. packwall for a stopping, and 
all stoppings should be set into the ribs a depth of 
12 in. The pack should be well rammed as it is brought 
up to the roof so as to form an air-tight joint at ‘he 
roof. 

My preference is for explosion-proof stoppings, in 
any system of mining. I believe that, while such stop- 
pings will not prevent tne occurrence of explosions, 
they will greatly expedite the work of rescue, which 
would then only be delayed by the entries being blocked 
by possible roof falls. In a mine with strong stop- 
pings, it seems to me that there would be less wrecking 
of the passageways, as the explosive blast would have 
a straight course and“quickly spend itself. 


Perryopolis, Penn. LUMEN. 





Letter No. 3—A common mining practice has been 
to use two kinds of stoppings, designated as temporary 
and permanent. The temporary stoppings are usually 
built by using 1-in. boards, slabs or refuse lumber of 
some sort daubed with clay or cement to prevent leak- 
age of air. This form of stopping is simple and may be 
built by any one understanding the use of saw, hatchet 
and nails. When built of rough boards of single thick- 
ness it will stop about 50 to 75 per cent. of the air 
traveling froma passing immediately back into the re- 
turns. The perinanent stopping is a more elaborate affair 
and has, no doubt, received much more attention in the 
selection of materials and methods of construction. The 
state law makes it compulsory to build the permanent 
siopping of incoribustible material and of ample 
strength. No stipulations are made concerning the 
thickness. 

In a mine entirely free from combustible gas, having 
no large accumulations of fine coal dust, any available 
material such as t: p rock or slate will make a satis- 
factory stopping if he work is done in a skillful manner. 
When a mine is gaseous, with coal-cutting machinery 
producing large quantities of finely divided coal dust, 
the permanent stopping becomes a matter for careful 
consideration. Before deciding on the kind of materials 
most suitable for the work, it will be well to understand 
the double purpose of a mine stopping. 

First, it must be air-tight to insure the complete dis- 
tribution of the entire ventilating current. Second, it 
should afford quick release when the mine resistance or 
pressure—due to accident—is above normal and to pro- 
vide a short circuit for air and rescue work in the event 
of a serious disaster. , 

The stopping built of slate or rock, having double 
wails with a pack of dirt, clay or other material be- 
tween them, is much in favor with a large majority of 
mine officials. When this is made thick and strong, it 
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is said to be proof against shock arising from an ex- 
plosion. The explosion-proof stopping is the outcome of 
an idea advanced by certain authorities in support of 
their belief that its indestructibility tends to throttle 
the explosion in its incipiency, by increasing the mine 
resistance. In support of this idea one writer says: 
“It has been found that old mines, where the mine re- 
sistance is gre:t, are practically immune from dust ex- 
plosions; they occur most frequently in new mines 
where the mine resistance is comparatively small.” 


RESISTANCE TO DEVELOPMENT OF AN EXPLOSION 


In this instance there seems to be some confusion 
with regard to the term “mine resistance” in its rela- 
tion to an explosion. What is commonly known as fric- 
tional resistance or total ventilating pressure is of small: 
moment in accelerating or retarding the development of 
an explosive wave. What does count is the difference in 
resistance between a narrow working place with four 
solid wats, including indestructible stoppings, and an- 
other place where the stoppings are arranged to afford 
a quick release of high resistance brought about by 
abnormal conditions. It will be found that where old 
mines are free from explosions the condition of the 
ventilation is the most potent factor. 

The writer referred to, in a further effort to 
strengthen his claim, says: “It is well known that the 
easy removal of insufficient tamping increases the 
danger from a blownout shot, and an increase in the 
length of the hole and a corresponding increase in the 
length of the tamping reduces the danger.” This is 
very true. Now let us assume that we withdraw the 
tamping—affording a complete release of all resistance 
—then what will happen? There will be flame and smoke 
unaccompanied by an explosion. 

Again, assume that we stem and tamp the hole solidly, 
its entire length, using the same amount of explosive 
and making the resistance complete and effective; what 
will be the result? A rending, smashing, shattering ex- 
plosion of full destructive strength and power will be de- 
veloped. The indestructible stopping would be the ideal 
of perfection if we could be absolutely certain of the 
future conduct of a mine. 


MINE STOPPINGS IN THE FUTURE 


It is a safe prediction to make that the mine manager 
in the future will arrange his stoppings for ventilation 
on a much different plan from that of the present or 
past. Permanent stoppings will be constructed with a 
view to their flexibility and thickness. All stoppings 
within 300 ft. of the working faces will probably be 
built in keeping with the advancement made in the 
science of mining. 

These temporary stoppings will be a portable arrange- 
ment, set in a frame after the fashion of a trapdoor, and 
held firmly in position by springs adjusted to withstand 
the normal resistance of the mine and made to release or 
collapse when the resistance becomes abnormal. The 
quick release of all resistance will effectually prevent 
the development and continuity of an explosive wave, 
if applied near the point of origin. 

Much can be accomplished that is thought to be im- 
possible in respect to the prevention of mine explosions, 
and I shall be glad to learn the views of others. 

Confluence, Penn. H. E. GRAY. 
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Designing a Mine Siphon 
Kindly explain what conditions are required for the 
successful operation of a siphon in a mine; or, in other 
words, what elements enter into the design of a mine 
siphon. INSIDE FOREMAN. 
Pittston, Penn. 





The essential requirements for the successful opera- 
tion of a mine siphon are the following: 

1. The pipe line must run full; that is to say, the size 
(diameter) of the pipe must be such that it will con- 
duct the required flow of water, under a velocity deter- 
mined by the effective head and the frictional resist- 
ance of the pipe. This is necessary in order that the 
water flowing through the pipe shall sweep away any air 
that might otherwise separate from the water and ac- 
cumulate at the crown of the siphon. 

2. In order that the siphon shall run full continuously, 
the diameter, length and effective head must bear a fixed 
relation, in both branches of the pipe. For example, the 
ratio of the fifth power of the diameter, in inches, to 
the length of the pipe, in feet, multiplied by the effec- 
tive head, in feet, must be the same for both the in- 
take and discharge ends of the siphon. The effective 
head at the intake is the atmospheric pressure minus 
the vertical lift from the level of the water in the sup- 
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ply .basin to the crown of the siphon. The effective 
head in the discharge end is equal to the vertical height 
of the crown of the siphon above the point of discharge 
minus the atmospheric pressure. 

3. There must be no leaky joints in the pipe, and all 
unnecessary obstructions, in the form of sharp bends in 
the pipe, valves, and other hindrances must be avoided 
as far as practicable. The mouth of the pipe must be 
kept sufficiently submerged beneath the surface of the 
water in the supply basin to permit no air to enter the 
pipe at that end. 

A siphon that fulfills these requirements will run con- 
tinuously. In order to start the siphon, it is necessary 


to fill the two branches of the pipe through an opening . 


at the crown, which must then be tightly closed by a 





good valve. During the filling of the pipe, both the in- 
take and discharge ends must be tightly plugged or 
suitable gate valves must be provided at these points and 
closed until the pipe is full. Sometimes 4 sma!! pump 
is used to fill the siphon instead of pouring the water 
into the pipe at the crown. 

When a siphon line is not properly proportioned, as 
here explained, it will empty itself in a short time or 
the accumulation of air at the crown will prevent its 
operation. To avoid the first of these conditions it is 
common to use throttling valves to control the flow of 
the water at the discharge end, and to escape the second 
condition an air trap must be provided at the crown, 
through which the accumulated air can be withdrawn 
from time to time as necessary. 

Referring to the accompanying figure and calling the 
atmospheric head, H, expressed in feet of water column, 
the gravity head, in feet, length of pipe, in feet, diam- 
eter, in inches, on the intake end, h,, 1,, d,; and, on the 
discharge end, h,, l,, d,, respectively; the effective intake 
head is H-h,, and the effective discharge head h,-H. The 
relation of these elements, as stated in the foregoing 
rule is then expressed by the formulas 

(h2 — H)l, 


d? a. m@. qt , 
(H — hi) L, S (h2 A) 1,’ and d, = df 0 — B 


These formulas are practical and should always be 
used to determine the sizes of pipe best adapted to dif- 
ferent conditions regarding the length 
and vertical lift, or rise and fall, in 
each branch of the siphon. Also, it is 
well to remember that the atmospheric 
head H will depend on the depth of the 
mine and the system of ventilation em- 
ployed. In practice, a good aneroid 
should be first compared with a stand- 
ard mercurial barometer on the sur- 
face, and then taken into the mine 
where the increase in the reading is 
noted. The increase, if any, is added 
to the reading of the barometer on the 
surface and the result multiplied by 
13.6, the specific gravity of mercury, 
and divided by 12 to reduce inches to feet, will give the 
atmospheric head H, expressed in feet of water column. 





y-A tmospheric Head, H---- 








Straightening Brittle Rails 


Kindly explain how brittle iron rails can be straight- 
ened without first heating them, as claimed by a corre- 
spondent, Coal Age, May 4, p. 847, without breaking the 
rails or taking them out of the mine. DOYBTFUL. 

Seranton, Penn. 





We understood that our correspondent would tell us 
his method later and hope that he will do so soon. We 
have never heard of brittle iron rails being straightened 
without first being annealed by applying heat. 
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British Columbia Examination, 


First Class. May 14, 1918 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—How many cubic feet of marsh gas will be 
required to be generated in a mine each minute to 
render dangerous a current of 30,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute? 

Ans.—The percentage of marsh gas required to 
vender mine air dangerous will depend on the charac- 
ser of the coal mined and the method of working. In 
the mining of a soft, inflammable bituminous coal, 
especially with machines, the danger point may be 
reached when somewhat less than 1 per cent. of gas 
is present in the air. Much will depend on the inflam- 
mability of the coal and its suspension in the air. 

On the other hand, in the mining of a harder and 
less inflammable coal, 2 per cent. of gas in the air 
may mark the danger line. In the mining of anthra- 
cite, 24 per cent. of gas will generally indicate th> 
xpproach to danger. Taking 1 per cent. of gas in the 
feturn current as indicating the danger line, the air 
will form 100 — 1 == 99 per cent., and the total volume 
of the return current is then 30,000 — 0.99 — 30,303 
cu.ft. The volume of gas that must be generated to 
produce this condition is therefore 30,303 — 30,000 — 
203 cu.ft. of gas per minute. 

When 2 per cent. of gas marks the danger line, the 
iotal volume of the return current is 30,000 — 0.98 — 
30,610 cu.ft., and the volume of gas generated, in that 
ease, is 30,610 — 30,000 — 610 cu.ft. per minute. 

Ques.—Explain the law of diffusion of gases and its 
effect on their behavior in mines. Give rule and example 
showing how to find the comparative velocity of diffu- 
sion of the different gases. 

Ans.—The law of diffusion states that gases of dif- 
ferent density diffuse into’ each other in the inverse 
ratio of the square roots of their densities. The effect 
of diffusion is to cause a rapid and intimate mixture 
of the gases in contact with each other, and the density 
of the mixture will depend on the proportions and densi- 
‘ties of the two gases. 

The relative velocity of diffusion of a gas into air 
is equal to the reciprocal of the square root of its 
density referred to air. For example, the relative 
velocity of diffusion of marsh gas into air is 1 ~ 
Vv 0.559 — 1.337. The relative velocity of diffusion of 
carbon dioxide into air is 1 ~ V 1.529 = 0,808. In 
each case, the relative velocity..of the diffusion of air 
into the gas is.1 or unity. 

Ques.—What effect has a blownout, windy or a tight 
shot in the presence of firedamp? 

Ans.—In the explosion of any of these shots, more 
or less flame is produced and projected into the sur- 
rounding air at a high temperature. If firedamp is 
present, it will be ignited by the projected flame and a 


o 
gas explosion will follow, which may or may not be 
propagated throughout the mine, depending on the 
gaseous and dusty condition of the mine air. 

Ques.—If a volume of 1200 cu.ft. of marsh gas is 
mixed with pure air in such proportion that when ex- 
ploded all the carbon in the marsh gas combines with 
the oxygen in the air what volume of carbon dioxide 
will result, measured at the same pressure and tem- 
perature? : 

Ans.—In the complete combustion of marsh gas 
(CH,) where all of the carbon of the marsh gas unites 
with the oxygen of the air to form carbon dioxide, 
the volume of the latter gas produced is equal to that 
of the marsh gas burned. In this case, there will be 
produced 1200 cu.ft. of carbon dioxide, measured at the 
same pressure and temperature. 

Ques.—How would you remove firedamp from a sec- 
tion of a mine, after an explosion? What dangers woulci 
vou expect to meet and how would you overcome them? 

Ans.—Much will depend on the conditions existing: 
in the mine and the arrangement of the workings; but, 
in general, it may be stated that only experienced miners 
must be employed in the work, and these must be 
equipped with safety lamps of an approved type and 
in good condition. No advance must be made ahead 
ef the air current, which must be conducted forward 
by repairing stoppings that have been injured and 
erecting lines of brattice where this is necessary to 
carry the air forward. When the brattice is extended, 
sufficient time must be given for the current to sweep 
away the gas and make further advance possible and 
safe. \ 

When entering a mine after an explosion there is 
danger of men being overcome with the afterdamp of 
the explosion. There is also danger of igniting a fresh 
body of firedamp that may have accumulated since the 
explosion occurred. To avoid being overcome in the 


. afterdamp, exploring parties should advance, slowly and 


with caution, making frequent tests to ascertain the 
condition of the air. Caged mice or birds should be 
carried and closely watched to observe any symptoms 
that would indicate the presence of poisonous gas. These 
little animals are prostrated much more quickly than 
persons and their presence is a safeguard against the 
presence of carbon monoxide which will not be indicated 
on the flame of the safety lamp. No advance must 
be made ahead of the air without the use of breathing 
apparatus. 

Ques.—Find the weight of 1 cu.ft. of, marsh gas, at 


.a@ temperature of 70, deg. F., te the barometer is 


29.5 in. os 
Ans.—The ‘weight of, 1 cu.ft. ‘of air at the given tem 
perature and barometer is _ : 
_ 1.8273 > (29.50 
~ 460 + 70 
Its specific gravity dla 0.559, the weight of a cubic 
foot of marsh gas ‘is 0.559 X 0.07387 — 0.0413 Ib. 


= (0.07387 Ib. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Prominent coal operators declare that 
they will appeal from Provost Marshal 
Crowder’s refusal to grant deferred classi- 
fication to men employed in and about the 
mines, and that if necessary they will 
carry it up to President Wilson. Pointing 
out that the tonnage of anthracite mines 
decreased over 100,000 tons last month 
over the same month last year, they say 
that unless some action is taken at once 
that each month will show a greater de- 
crease and that the country will face a 
greater fuel shortage next winter than it 
experienced last year. The draft incre- 
ments of June 24 and 27 will take about 
5000 men away from the mines, and as 
the working force is 32,000 short at pres- 
ent, they 
present is extremely critical. . 

Thousands of dollars in compensation 
will be received by dependents of mine 
workers killed at work on company prop- 
erty as a result of a final decision by the 
Supreme Court in the compensation case 
brought by Mrs. Julia Gurski, of Nanti- 
coke, against the Susquehanna Collieries 
Co. in which the Supreme Court upholds 
the award of the Referee. The decision 
is one of the most important to mine 
workers that has resulted since the pas- 
sage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Despite power shortage and car _short- 
age, the mines in the Kanawha_ district 
succeeded during the week ended June 15; 
in increasing the total production in the 
field from 144,000 tons to 170,000 tons—an 
increase of over 25,000 tons—this being the 
largest production recorded in the Kana- 
wha district for several months. With 
practically a full supply of cars in the field 
Monday the mines were at a standstill in 
many places with the power off, a number 
of the larger companies, such as the Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., being com- 
pelled to shut down. : 

It was not through any assistance from 
the railroads that the mines in this dis- 
trict were enabled to increase their pro- 
duction, but because of the fact that the 
coal was moved out on barges. The in- 
adequacy of the car supply is shown in 
the -fact that 2037 hours were lost during 
the week ended June _ 15 through car 
shortage alone, labor shortage being re- 
sponsible for the loss of only 151 hours. 


Operators claim that with anything like 2, 


fair car supply they will be able to ma- 
terially increase production. The supply, 
of cars for the present week has been much 
better than during laSt ‘week, averaging 
about ,7Q per cent. d 

Mines ‘réached by the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan Ry. received almost as many, cars as 
they can load during last week. Jeera 

Definite control of the Kanawha & Michi- 
gan and the Coal & Coke railroads, both 
of which are coal-carrying roads, seem 
certain in view of the visit here last week 
of C. H. Markham, regional director of 
the Allegheny regional district under the 
National railroad administration. If such 
does prove to be the case, it will work an 
improvement in the interchange of cars 
between the Kanawha & Michigan and the 
Coal & Coke railroads. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


As long as transportation facilities in the 
Fairmont field are kept up to the mark at 


point out that the situation at - 


ably, being good one day and bad the next. 
Furthermore, the operators are still both- 
ered by the fact that they cannot depend 
on regular power supply. Of course, this 
does not apply to all the mines in the dis- 
trict, because there are several of the larger 
operations in the New River section which 
depend on their own power plants. Oper- 
ators in New River territory have not so 
far given any attention to the question of 
greater efficiency in the mines, having 
been able to load all the cars they re- 
ceive, but it is predicted by some of the 
operators in that district that when there 
is a full car supply operators will be hard 
put to load all cars. The same coal men 
say that there is little doubt of there being 
a coal famine this winter, and that the fact 
might as well be faced now. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


_ Twelve of the fourteen districts compos- 
ing the West Virginia Coal Association 
were represented at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee at the Frederick Hotel, this 
city, on June 21. This was the first ses- 
sion of the commitiee since the reorganiza- 
tion a short time ago, and it was an emi- 
nently satisfactory one throughout. Dis- 
cussion and action were all grounded on 
the proposition that the maximum produc- 
tion of coal is one of the most essential fac- 
tors in warfare, and there was unanimity 
of sentiment that the fullest codperation 
should be given the Government. This 
sentiment was put in concrete form by reso- 
lutions. 

The association now represents the entire 
coal tonnage of the state, steam and gas. 
The two districts that were not represented 
at the meeting are likely to join within a 
short time, it was stated. Information 
given at the meeting leads to this belief, 
and there is no tenable cause for their re- 
maining outside the fold. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: J. G. Bradley, 
chairman, Dundon, W. Va.; G. H. Caperton, 
vice chairman, Charleston, W. Va.; A. H. 
Land, treasurer, Logan, >» Vass Wy ee. 
Cunningham, secretary, Huntington, W. Va, 


Marion, III. 


A meeting was recently held here be- 
tween the operators of Williamson, Frank- 
lin and Saline Counties and the district 
officials of the United Mine Workers from 
jthe same counties, and also the officials of 
the Central Illinois Public Service Co., to- 
gether with its attorneys and Special Agent 
Horton, of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, »vith a view to. straightening 
out the difficulties encountered by the 
operators in' the three Counties in contend- 
ing with the extremely poor service fur- 
nished by the Public Service Bureau. 

The Government agent was evidently not 
so well informed about Illinois coal-mining 
conditions as he might have been, and the 
result was that the meeting was anything 
but harmonious. The operators and miners 
were opposing the Public Service Company 
and the Government official. 

It developed that the Government plans 
had been approved of by the Public Service 
Company, who had seen them previously 
to the meeting. The plan proposed was 
that the mines curtail the power require- 
ments in their contracts and take not to 
exceed 70 per cent. of same. It also de- 
veloped that the Government wanted one 
mine to work one day and alternate in 
idleness with another mine the next day. 


which they have been for the last fewi:!/ The operators and miners Peagosed that 


weeks, the production. in. that field, will, be 
most gratifying. ~ Last week. the supply’ of 
cars was sufficient to keep coal moving, 
there having been 1769 cars in the field 
Monday, 1561 "Tuesday, when- every mine 
was working, and an equally good supply 
Wednesday. Operators in the Fairmont 
district, as well as in other fields, believe, 
however, that the maximum’ supply will 
not be reached nor will it be possible to 
reach it until coal cars doing general duty 
on miscellaneous freight roads are ordered 


back to coal.roads and used exclusively for , 


the transportation of coal. 
The car supply in the New River field 
during the week has fluctuated consider- 


the power be cut off from a her indus- 
tries in’ thé field and give the mines the 
preference. ; 

Another proposition was that the Inter- 
urban line between Eldorado and Carrier 


Mills be shut down during the day while _ 


the mines needed the power. The Public 
Service representatives stated that it would 
be. impossible, for while the pewer com- 
pany and the railroad were coniucted by 
the same company, the bondholéers of each 
were different and that the bondholders of 


;the railroad would not permit the shutting 


down of their operations. 
Another proposition was that the: mines 
could get more power if they worked dur- 


ing the night hours instéad of the day 
hours, and there were some _ extremely 
heated arguments, over which the Govern- 
ment agent got somewhat uneasy. 

The meeting, after two or three hours 
of this kind of wrangling, broke up about 
as informally as it had convened, with 
nothing accomplished, only perhaps that 
some harder feelings existed between the 
Service company on one side and the opera- 
tors and miners on the other. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Owing to a slacking up in orders for 
mine-run coal and the htarty response on 
the part of people of Oklahoma, Texas and 
other states to the appeai of the Federal 
Fuel Administration for the householders 
to purchase and store coal for winter use, 
there is now being developed a plan that 
has for its purpose the abolishment of all 
prepared sizes of coal and the production 
of nothing but mine-run.. The plan is pro- 
posed for the duration of the war, and al- 
ready has the approval of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, officials of the United Mine Workers 
of America and coal operators of Texas and 
Cklahoma. 

According to coal operators of the Mc- 
Alester-Wilburton (Okla.) coal fields, the 
manufacturing industries have been slow in 
making purchases of coal for winter use. 
The private citizens who depend on coal 
for heating, it is said, have laid in their 
winter supply and such purchases are now 
negligible, but the manufacturing plants 
and other large industries have no coal on 
hand for winter. 

At is claimed for the plan proposed that 
with the elimination of other grades and 
classes of coal except the run-of-mine, all the 
labor now required to separate the different 
grades of coal would be eliminated and the 
plan would make for continuous operation 
of the mines. The matter of loading coal 
on cars at the mine would also be simplified, 
as the mines would produce but one grade 
of coal and there need be but one loading 


system. 
Victoria, B. C. 


The Canadian  Collieries (Dunsmuir) 
Ltd. has practically completed developmen: 
work in connection with the opening of a 
new coal mine at South Wellington. The 
Douglas seam has been struck with a 
thickness of between 10 and 12 ft. at the 
face. On Monday, June 17, the new tipple, 
screening plant, etc., were in operation for 
the first time, and within a short time the 
output will be maintained, if expectations 
are realized, at between 750 and 1000 tons 
a day. The product of this company at 
both its: Extension and Comox coltieries. 
Vancouver Island, runs to about 70,000 
tons a ‘month. 

_The Canadian Western Fuel Co., of 
Nanaimo, B. C., has commenced opera- 
tions on the sinking of a pair of shafts 
for the opening of a new mine on the com- 
pany’s farm near Nanaimo. These shafts 
are of ample dimensions, and are situated 
150 ft. apart. They are being sunk to tap 
the Wellington seam and will mean the 
area southeast of Jinglepot mine. Ex- 
tensive drilling operations have been un- 
der way for some time to prove the 
measures and locate the best position to 
place the shafts. Excavating of the sur- 
face subsoil to bed rock has been com- 
pleted and concrete collars placed around 
the mouth of the shafts. Work on =the 
hard stratified bed rock commenced on 
Monday, June 17. The seam will be un- 
covered at about 350 ft. depth, and if 
conditions are normal coal should be 
reached in about four ‘months. The cost 
of opening and equipping will involve an 
expenditure of' about $300,008% The com- 
pany is producing upward ‘of 70,000 tons 
a month from its mines now in operation 
and looks forward to a considerable aug- 
mentation of this total. This will make 
the third new. mine opened in the vicinity 
of Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, during the 
past year, the other two being now_ in 
coal, One was developed by the Canadian 
Collieries (D) Ltd. and the other by the 
Granby Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company. . 
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Browntown—Several families have been 
notified by officials of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. to vacate their homes, as further 
caving is expected. During the past year 
a number of homes have been badly dam- 
aged in Browntown as a result of mine 
settlings. 


Plains—Thirty-three full-fledged certified 
miners were among the 109 men from the 
30 county exemption districts, with head- 
quarters here, who left for Camp Lee, 
Petersburg, Va., on June 27. The list also 
contains numbers of men employed in and 


about the mines in the transportation and - 


preparation of coal. Steps had been taken 
to obtain exemption for the miners called 
in this quota, but through a recent order 
of the provost marshal the board was in- 
structed to include the men in this call. 


Georgetown—For the second time w'thin 
a week a large section of the surface of 
Northampton St., in front of the property of 
the Settlement Association, caved in on 
June 20. Traffic on the trolley line was 
stopped when the cave became serious. The 
Cave caused the water mains to burst. 
The escaping water tended to hold up the 
side of the cavity, but after the water had 
been shut off from the mains the surf2ce 
depressions extended over a _ considerable 
area. The cave is over old workings of the 
Empire No. 4 colliery of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


Bituminous 


Waynesburg—The Crucible Fuel Cs. has 
purchased 52 acres of coal land in Cum- 
berland township, Greene County, f’om J. 
Calvin Gwynn, for a_ consideration of 
$27,578.25. 


Blairsville—The Davis Coal Co., operat- 
ing several mines around Blairsville. is 
opening a new mine about two miles from 
town near Smith Station. The coa! is the 
Pittsburgh vein and is 7 ft. thick at the new 


operation. Frank G. Davis is general 
manager of the company. 

Coral—The Potter Coal and Coke Co. 
has started the construction of 12 addi- 


tional houses at its plant here to care for 
the additional workmen which they are 
employing. These houses are of the bunga- 
low type, similar to the ones erected by 
this company last year, when it took the 
Coral mines over from the Wharton Coal 


and Coke Company. 
Harrisburg—aAccording to a_ report is- 

sued by the Chief of the Department of 

Mines, Seward FE. Button, there were 368 


fatalities in the bituminous coal mines for 
the first five months of 1918, a decrease of 
11 over the same period last year. There 
was an increase in the fatal accidents on 
the outside of the mines, however. over the 
same period last year. In 1918 there were 
71 fatal as compared with 52 in 1917. Most 
of the outside fatalities were due to acci- 
dents by cars. 


Indiana—One of the largest crowds eve. 
present at an affair in Indiana gathered the 
other night in a patriotic celebration and 
“Clean Coal” campaign. Special trains and 
street cars were run on all the railroads to 
carry the miners from every mine in In- 
diana County to this city that evening. 
The chief speaker was John P. White, of 
the United States Fuel Administration, and 
former president of the United Mine 
Workers. Other speakers included wounded 
British and French soldiers who are in 
this country on leave. The miners pledged 
100 per cent. efficiency and to load clear 
coal. 

Uniontown—Disposition of $3,797,472.45 
is shown in the schedule filed with the 
referee in bankruptcy of the sale of 1100 
acres of Greene County coal land by the 
trustees in bankruptcy of J. V. Thompson, 
former coal baron and banker, to the 
Cc. Frick Coke Co. The schedule of dis- 
tribution will be presented shortly to the 
United States District Court at Pittsburgh 
for approval. The court has already con- 
firmed the sale and directed the transfer of 
the title. The magnitude of the sale is 
revealed by some of the minor items ap- 
pearing upon the schedule. It takes $3678 
in revenue stamps alone to convey the deeds 
to the property. The trustees of the es- 
tate will receive a ¢gommission of 1 per cent. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Crnmpler—lUnited Pocahontas Coal Co. is 
installing a complete water-works system 
for its tenants. ' 


Pewhatan—The Pocahontas Coal and 
Coke Co. is installing a filtering system in 
connection with its water-supply line. 


COAL AGE 


Coopers—The Mill Creek Coal Co. con- 
templates building new houses to take care 
of miners and increased production. 


McComas—The American Coal Co. is in- 
stalling sanitary septic tanks at each of its 
operations—Crane Creek, Pinnacle and 
Piedmont. 


MecDowell—The McDowell Coal and Coke 
Co. will build additional houses, preparing 
to take care of new miners and to increase 
their production. 


Landgraff—Responding to the request of 
the Government for more coke, the Empire 
Coal and Coke Co. is rebuilding and firing 
up all ovens possible. 


Thurmond—Picking tables are being in- 
stalled at the mines of the Alpha-Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. at Alpoca, the object being 
to insure cleaner coal. 


Yolyn—The Paragon Coal Co. has re- 
cently completed the construction of a new 
tipple at its No. 2 mine here, costing $6000. 
Fifteen new houses are being built by the 
Paragon company at a cost of $15,000. 


Fairmont—New officers have been elected 
by the Fairmont Coal Club for the period 
of six months. They are Brooks Fleming, 
president ; Clarence D. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent, and Brooks S. Hutchinson, secretary. 


Accoville—New shaker screens and a new 
loading boom costing $8000 have been 
added to the tipple of the Deegans Eagle 
Coal Co. of this place. The same company 
has also let the contract for ten houses to 
cost $10,000. 


Ceredo—The Coal Branch Coal Co. of this 
place began operations last week accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Harry S. 
Stout, general manager. The equipment for 
the operation consists of a tipple and other 
mining machinery. Coal from the mines 
is to be conveyed by trucks. 


Elkins—From being the smallest, the 
Grassy Run mine of the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., at Roaring Creek Junction, 
has now become its largest operation, 25 
ears of coal a day being shipped from this 
mine. A large number of houses of mod- 
ern construction for the miners at this 
poin. have also been built recently. 


Fairmont—The Trainor Coal Co. has sold 
its property on Coon’s Run to J. W. Preston 
and associates of Johnstown, Penn., who 
took control June 18. 

The Helen’s Run and Bingamon branches 
of the Western Maryland R.R. are now 
supplied with cars from the Monongah 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
reports of these mines are handled the same 
as other mines in the Fairmont district. 
Heretofore the Western Maryland has had 
specially assigned cars sent here by that 
line of railroad. 





Grafton—-The Hope Natural Gas Co.. 
which has a byproduct plant at Downs and 
one it Hastings, in Wetzel County, is to 
erect another such operation near Moats- 
ville in Barbour County. This announce- 
ment would indicate that the venture at 
Downs is meeting with the success antici 
pated. For several weeks past agents or 
the Pittsburgh concern (or men _ believed. 
to act in such capacity) have been taking 
options on farms from the mouth of Rac- 
coon creek where it empties into Teter’s 
creek to a point two miles above Moatsville. 
More than a thousand acres of iand has 
already been optioned, it is reported, at an 
average of $85 an acre. The rumor is 
that a $4,000,000 plant is to be erected on 
the J. O. Freeman farm two miles east of 
Moatsville, but the amount to be expended 
is probably a high estimate. 





Huntiagton—The mining and shipment 2f 
coal from the mines of the Peter Cave Coal 
Co., on Coal River, will be begun early next 
month. D. J. Pancake is general manager 
of the company and Frank Kerns is super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Alkol, W. 


a. 

D. C. Hewitt, his son, A. M. Hewitt, and 
R. A. Morris, who has been- general super- 
intendent of the Hewitt timber operations, 
were the principal figures in a coal deal 
consummated at Welch this week under 
the terms of which the producing mines of 
the Buck Creek Coal Co. and the Warfield 
Coal Co. were sold to the Easton Coal 
Co., and coal lands recently acquired by 
D. C. Hewitt were leased to the Easton 
company at a minimum royalty of $12,000, 
the coal. lands being located just across the 
river from Kermit, W. Va. The purchas- 
ing company plans to invest $300,000 in ad- 
ditional equipment with the result that the 
development is expected to make it possible 
to produce 35 cars of coal daily. 


Charleston—The West Virginia Coal and 
Coke Co., with general offices at Elkins, 
will in the near future open another mine 
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in the Copen field, on the Coal & Coke Ry., 
near Bower, in the Pittsburgh seam, to be 
known as No. 12 mine. The plant to be 
erected will include a wooden tipple and 
other mine accessories. 

The Royal Block Coal Co. at Dotson, on 
Coal River, is not only preparing to open 
up their No. 2 mine there at a cost of 
$20,000, but is also expending $10,000 on 
erection of a new tipple there. 

The Carbon Coal Co., at its No. 2 mine, 
contemplates the construction of a coal- 
storage bin in which to store coal produced 
at times when cars are not received for 
loading. By doing this the company hopes 
to enable the miners to work every day. 
The same company has purchased and will 
install a box-car loader at its No. 3 mine 
within the next 60 days, and also in order 
to secure the highest quality of coal is 
building at its No. 6 mine a tipple with 
automatic scales, picking table, etc. The 
tipple is nearing completion. 


INDIANA 


Brazil—The Indiana Industrial Board has 
awarded judgment to Walter Griffith, of 
Coalmont, for $4,500, and he will draw $9.08 
a week for 500 weeks. The judgment is to 
be paid by the Vigo Mining Co., for which 
he was working when injured by a fall of 
slate in a coal mine. — 


ILLINOIS 


Pana—Coal rights under ©3 acres of land 
purchased two weeks ago by Harry Tanner 
from the Hayward estate were sold a few 
days ago to the Smith-Lohr Coal Co. The 
coal rights were sold at $30 per acre. Be- 
sides the coal rights Mr. Tanner sold the 
cecal company 15 acres of land adjoining 
the mine company on the west. 


Decatur—This city has beén much con- 
cerned over the order that coal can be 
shipped into Macon County. The mines of 
Macon County will not produce enough coal 
for the City of Decatur and the county, 
and much coal must be shipped in from 
other localities. The mines at Lovington. 
26 miles east of Decatur, supply much of 
the coal which is shipped into Macon 
County. Decatur people have _ invested 
about $200,060 in the Lovington mines and 
wish to see the coal mined from Lovington 
for Decatur consumption. Much of the 
coal now being mined in Macon County is 
being stored in Decatur. A number of 
Decatur manufacturers have gone to Chi- 
cago to protest against the order against 
shipping coal in from other localities. 


KENTUCKY 


Meiner—The Daniel Boone Coal Co, 
which has offices in Columbus, Ohio, is ac- 
tivey at work on a new mine in the Hazard 
field. A modern tipple is being constructed 
and entries are being driven. It is planned 
tu have an output of 2000 tons daily and 
the new mine will be opened by the first 
of the year. With the new mine the com- 
pany will have three operations on the 
tract, two at Lennut and one at Heiner. 


TEXAS 


Sarto Tomas—The big tipple oi the 
Santo Tomas coal mines, 23 miles north of 
Laredo, Texas, was destroyed by fire and 
an explosion of unknown origin on June 5. 
The lives of 60 men who were at work in 
the mine at the time were threatened, but 
all were saved. The loss will amount to 
about $75,000, but the damage will be re- 
paired at once and operation of the mine 
continued with but brief interruption. 





Foreign News 











Minto, N. B.—A_ party of American captI- 
talists, including F. S. Peabody and W. H. 
Leland, representing the Peabody coal in- 
terests, recently visited the Minto coal field 
in company with Fuel Controller Magrath. 
Mr. Peabody was favorably impressed with 
the coal areas and expressed his willingness 
to spend $500,000 under favorable condi- 
tions. He _ subsequently conferred with 
Premier Foster. of New Brunswick, with a 
view of securing coal areas. 





Personals 











A. S. Hamilton has been appointed gen- 
eral mechanical superintendent over all the 
operations of the Canadian  Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd. 


H. R. Bissell, formerly with the Century 
Coal Co., of Baltimore, Md., has been made 
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superintendent of the Cambria Coal Co.’s 
two mines at Bellaire, Ohio. 


John Dando has pengnes his sition as 
mine overman at No. 4 Mine, mox Col. 
liery, Canadian Collieries (D) ‘Ltd, and has 
been succeeded by Charles Pharnam. 


Thomas Taylor has resigned his position 
as mine overman at No. Mine, Comox 
Colliery, Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., and 
has been succeeded by William Walker. 

P. A. Grant has resigned his position as 
state mine inspector of the Ninth District 
of West Virginia to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Sunbeam Coal Co., of Lo- 
gan, W. Va. 

William Roper, of the M _rden mine, 
Pacific Coast Coal Mincs, Ltd., South 
Wellington, B. C., has res igned ‘and ac- 
cepted a position with the Canadian West- 
ern Fuel Company. 


C. J. Norwood and F. C. Horton, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., have been reappointed by 
Governor A. O. Stanley of Kentucky as 
state mine inspector and assistant mine in- 
spector respectively. 

¥F. E. Harriman, who for many years was 
coal traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral lines east of Buffalo, was last week 
elected vice president of the Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation. 


Ralph M. Keeney has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Thompson- 
Connellsville Coke Co. plants at Republic, 
Penn. He succeeds Andrew Thompson, son 
of J. V. Thompson, who has retired from 
the company. 

W. Guy Srodes, for several years super- 
intendent of the Cambria Coal Co.’s two 
mines in Bellaire, Ohio, has been promoted 
to assistant manager and placed in charge 
of operation of twelve mines at Athens, two 
at Zanesville and two at Bellaire. 

A. H. Krom, formerly secretary of the 
American Association of Engineers, has 
been made director of the Division of En- 
gineering, with headquarters at 29 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Through this di- 
vision the Government will supervise the 
proper distribution and conservation of the 
technical service of the country, 

H. K. Mack, for eight years commercial 
agent for the Burlington R. R., has been 
appointed supervisor of coal traffic for 
Southern Illinois by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, through Aishton, divisional 
fuel administrator of Chicago. Mr. Mack 
will be located at Herrin, Ill., from which 
point he will supervise distribution of coal 
cars aos coal traffic in the Southern Illinois 
district 





Obituary 











James Wilson, aged 08 gears, One of the 
pest known mining men in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, died suddenly on June 18 at 
his home in Ashland, Penn. He was for 
20 years superintendent for the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. in the 
Ashland district. 

Dr. James Douglas, for many years presl- 
dent and lately chairman of the board of 
directors of Phelps-Dodge & Co., copper 
mine owners, died at his home in New 
York City on June 25 in his 81st year. 
It'r. Douglas was rated one of the fore- 
rs metal and mining authorities in the 
world. 


Lorenzo BD. Devore, chief deputy in the 
division of mines attached to the Ohio In- 
dustrial Commission, died at his home, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24, from cancer. He 
was 55 years of age: and had been con- 
nected with the Ohio mining department 
since 1908. He served most of the time as 
deputy inspector until about 15 months ag, 
when he was appointed chief deputy. 
leaves a widow, four sons and _ three 
daughters, 





Trade Catalogs 











Hazard .Wire Rope. Hazard Manufac- 
turing Co. Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Price List 
No. 18. p. 4 44 x 73 in. ; “illustrated. 


Describes ‘the several kinds of wire ropes 
manufactured by the concern and _ gives 
tables of prices, weight per foot in pounds, 
approximate breaking strain, etc. 

Jeffrey Retarding Conveyors. Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Cata- 
log No. 232. Pp.,32; 84 x 11 in.; illustrat- 
ed. The catalog contains complete informa- 
tion regarding the construction and opera- 
tion of Jeffrey retarding conveyors, as well 
as numerous illustrations of successful ip- 
stallations. 


COAL AGE 
Strom Bearings—Data Sheets. U. S. 
Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Pp. 
68; 43 x 7% in.; illustrated. ‘The data 


sheets are so compiled as to furnish in a 
convenient form essential information re- 
garding’ the dimensions of all types of 
Strom bearings. A revised list of prices 
in effect on and after Apr. 22, 1918, is also 
included. 

Sullivan Rotators. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bul- 
letin 70-F (replacing 70-A). Pp. 28; 6 x 
9 in.; illustrated. The rotator described in 
this bulletin is claimed to be an “all around 
rock-dritling machine.” It is equipped with 
automatic steel rotation, is built in sep- 
arate air and steam types, and may be 
used as =. hand tool or on a mounting. 


IlHustrated Book of Parts and Accessories. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. Il- 
lustrated, 94 x 11 in. The book gives a 
list of parts for locomotives, storage bat- 
teries, motors and accessories for the Iron- 
ton storage battery locomotive. Standard 
parts are shown for both A and PD tynes, 
while parts used exclusively in either type 
and parts for motors and controllers are 
shown in separate sections. The Ironton 
company evidently went to considerable 
trouble and expense to prepare this book, 
a copy of which will doubtless be of con- 
oe worth to users of Ironton equip- 
ment. 


“DP-33,” “DR-33.” 
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New York, N. Y.—The Wilputte Coke 
Oven Corporation has removed its offices 
and engineering department to the Winfield 
Euilding, 469 Fifth Ave., northeast corner 
of 40th St., New York City. 

Orange, N. J.—The Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., manufacturer of storage battery 
locomotives, etc., has opened a Philadel- 
phia sales office at 740 Land Title Build- 
ing. J. A. Hurst, sales engineer of the com- 
pany, is in attendance. 

New York, N. ¥.—John F. Bermingham, 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
‘Western Coal Co., who is the representa- 
tive in Greater New York of the Anthra- 
cite Committee of the United States Fuel 


Industrial News 








Administration, has had his jurisdiction 
oo so as to include all of Long 
sland. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southwestern ‘In- 
terstate Coal Operators Association, at its 
annual meeting recently, elected for con- 
tinued service the officers who had held 
the places during the past year. F. W. 
Lukins was reélected president. WwW. P. 
Hawkins, of St. Louis, was reélected vice 
president at large: C. N. Fish, of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., was reélected secretary, and 
George Manual assistant secretary and 
treasurer. W. L. A. Johnson, was reélected 
general commissioner. 


Louisville, Ky.—According to figures re- 
cently compiled by W. B. Bryant and «. 
H. Sowards, of the Kentucky fuel admin- 
istration’s Office, Louisville annually con- 
sumes 1,672,052 short tons of coal, of which 
1,003,052 short tons represent domestic 
coal and 660,000 tons represent steam coal. 
This is taken from the annual receipts by 
rail and river on an average over a five- 
year period. The annual coal consump- 
tion for the state is given at 5,606,475 net 
tons. 

Columbus, Ohio—A ruling has been an- 
nounced by the Railroad Administration 
which effectually puts Ohio wagon mines 
out of commission. The new ruling super- 
sedes a recent order 
to be supplied with open-top cars only 
after all tipple mines secure 100 per cent. 
supply. Under the recent ruling no open- 
top cars are to be given wagon mines under 
any consideration. Unless they use box- 
cars the mines will have to suspend oper- 
ations entirely, 

Toledo, Ohio—<Activity at the docks for 
the loading of lake coal kept up fairly well 
during the past week, although the total 
loaded by the Hocking Valley and Toledo 


& Ohio Central docks was not so large as. 


during the pr ev ious week. During the week 
eending June 21 the Toledo & Ohio Centrai 
docks loaded 71, 000 tons as compared with 
79,000 tons the previous week. The total 
since the opening of navigation is 555,000. 
The Hocking Valley Docks loaded 144,634 
tons as compared with 160,713 tons the 
previous week, making a tctal for the 
season of 1.036.927 tons, 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—A. Lisle White dis- 
cusseg a phase of the labor question at a 
recent meeting of the Clarksburg Coal Club 
which has been emphasize¢ by develop- 
ments since that time, -not only in coal 
circles. but in other lines of industrial ac- 
tivity. Mr. White referred to “registration 





that wagon mines are 
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dodgers,” whose method of evading military 
service is to move from one state to another, 
working in mines, and avoiding registration 
by frequent changes of names. Since Mr. 
‘White’s talk there have been developments 
which. indicate that such a course will be 
almost impossible under regulations now 
being considered. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The coal operators of 
Texas met at Fort Worth last week and 
a Jportioned among the various Texas mines 
the amount of coal required by the Govern- 
ment, estimated at 60,000 tons. The agree- 
ment among the operators was prompt, and 
all promised hearty coéperation with the 
Government in every way possible. Among 
the Texas operators who_ attended the meet- 
ing were W. H. John, cf Bridgeport, assis- 
tant district fuel administrator; E. S. Brit- 
ton. Texas and Pacific Coal Co., Thurber ; 
Judge E. B. Ritchie, Strawn; L. Wu este, 
of the Olin Coal Co., Eagle Pass, and W. 
Nance, Newcastle. 


Christiansburg, Va.—C. C. Mathey, 
erly of Galena, IIl., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Anthracite Coal Corporation, 
recently organized and incorporated here. 
The company is composed chiefly of men 
from Illinois and Wisconsin. According to 
the plans of the company, as outlined by 
President Mathey, about 3500 acres of coal 


form- 


land are to be thoroughly developed, the 
machinery for which work has_ been 
bought and is now being installed. It is 


expected to make the output of the mines 
for this year fully 300 tons per day. This 
is to be increased in 1919 to 500 tons per 


yd and after that time to 1000 tons per 
ay. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The FE. lL. Stern- 
berger Coal Co., of West Virginia, has 
filed suit in the United States District 
Court against J. F. Scherer and H. y 
Mountain, of Lawrence County, Ohio, for 


$16,303.30, alleged to be due for breach of 
contract for the delivery of coal. The 
Sternberger company alleges that in 
March, 1917, the defendants agreed to de- 
liver to the company the entire output of 
their coal mine from May 6, 1916, to May 
6, 1918, at the rate of not less than 35) 
tons a week, but that a shortage of 10.868 
tons between the contract and the coal 
actually delivered occurred, occasioning the 
claim for damages. 

New York, N. ¥.—The New 
Barge Operators’ Association has issued 
the following demurrage rules for this 
harbor: “Two days to be given at th: 
loading ports to load the barge and three 
days at the destination for unloading. At 
the expiration of the lay days. a charge 


York Coal 


of 3c. per ton on the full cargo capacity 
of the boat as per bill of lading to be 
charged for each and every day, over the 
lay days, $12 per day minimum. Sundays 


and holidays to be excluded from the lay 
days, providing coal piers or consignee are 
not working, but each day to count after 
the lay days are up. Twenty-four hours 
to constitute a day.” 


Louisville, Ky.—In the case of R. E. 
fsoyd against the Petersburg Coal Mining 
Co. and J. W. Lam, the court dismissed 
biaintiff’s petition, and gave the defendant 
judgment on a counterclaim of $763.89. 
Boyd sued for $45,436.11, alleging breach 
of contract made Apr. 26, 1916, to sell 
coal in the Falls Cities for the company, 
he to sell 300 cars the first six months 
and 600 cars the latter six months, but 
after delivering 60 cars the company broke 
its contract. The counterclaim was made 
on the grounds that plaintiff failed to pay 
for coal shipped. He admitted that he had 
not paid for it, and the court held that 
he violated the contract thereby. 


Cineinnati, Ghio—Through a recent order 
of the U. S. Circuit Court, John S. Jones, 
of Columbus, has purchased all the out- 
standing stock of the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co., and alt the legal complications which 
have been a source of litigation for more 
than 10 years are now cleared away. In 
the order the court approved a contract 
entered into between John S. Jones and the 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co. to take over $2,- 
606,000 face value of bonds at 25c. on the 
dollar. The purchase of these bonds perfects 
the title to 25.000 acres of coal lands i} 
Athens, Hocking and Perry Counties in the 
heart of the Hocking Valley producing ficld. 


Several years agoe when Mr. Jones pur- 
chased the property it had $14,000,000 
against it in bonds. Among other bond- 


holders were the Kanawha & Hocking Coal 
Co., the Continental Coal and Coke Co. and 
the New York Central Railway Co. The 
bonds of the coal company were redeemed 
largely by the transfer of property for 
which the bonds were originally given as 
payment. Since Mr. Jones has acquired 
the clear title to the property steps will 
be taken to reorganize, taking the name 
of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, 
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Weekly Review 


Nothing New in Market Conditions—-Demand Urgent and Stocks Low—Bituminous Coal 
Production Exceeds All Previous Figures in Spite of Car Shortage—Anthracite Labor 
Problem Serious—Coal Shipments to Northwest Behind Schedule 


conditions the past week dis- 

closes nothing of a startling 
nature. The competitive features 
which in former years dominated the 
news and added the spice of variety 
to the task of the reviewer are lack- 
ing in these days of Government regu- 
lation and administration. The state- 
ment that “Demands for all kinds of 
coal are urgent with stocks inadequate,” 
though somewhat stereotyped by now, 
is nevertheless as true this week as it 
has been for weeks past. 

The impetus given to coal production 
by the pulling together of the railroad 
and fuel administrations was reflected 
in the truly wonderful accomplishment 
of the bituminous coal mines during 
the week ended June 15, when 12,571,- 


. N ANALYSIS of coal-market 


000 short tons of soft coal were mined. 
This output breaks all previous records 
and is deserving of more than passing 
notice when it is considered that a 
serious car shortage still exists; that 
thousands of experienced miners have 
been taken by the draft, and that labor 
conditions in general are demoralized. 

Anthracite production for the week 
under review totaled 41,960 carloads, 
the best showing that has been made 
in many weeks. The labor problem at 
the hard-coal mines continues to cause 
much uneasiness, as this branch of the 
industry is losing men at the rate of 
2000 monthly. Steps are being taken 
to have the Government give relief to 
a condition which promises to become 
critical unless the proper remedies are 
applied speedily. 


While the tonnage of anthracite for 
May was but slightly less than the 
quantity shipped in May, 1917, yet 
it must be emphasized that the increase 
in steam sizes produced from banks— 
or culm piles—was the only thing that 
kept the aggregate production near 
that figure. The output of fresh-mined 
coal will continue to diminish just as 
long as labor at the mines diminishes. 

Many of the larger operators are 
now shipping their entire output to the 
lakes, thus necessarily reducing the 
stocks available for steam and domes- 
tic use. The vessel movement is gen- 
erally good, and a considerable tonnage 
is going to the Northwest. On the 
whole, however, shipments are behind 
schedule, principally because of the late 
opening of navigation. 





COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of bituminous coal during the 
week ended June 15 equalled and even ex- 
ceeded the record production of the week 
preceding. The output of soft coal (in- 
cluding lignite and coal made into coke) 
is estimated at 12,571,000 net tons, an 
increase over the week of June 8 of 170,- 
000 net tons, or 1.4 per cent., and over 
the current week of 1917 of 1,137,000 net 
tons, or 10 per cent. The average produc- 
tion per working day is estimated at 2,095.- 
000 net tons as against 2,067,000 net tons 
during the week of June 8 and 1,906,000 net 
tons during the week ended June 15, 1917. 
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Month:and Week ended 


The preliminary estimates show increased 
production during the past week in central 


Pennsylvania, Tennessee. and Kentucky, 
and Alabama. Centrai Pennsylvania pro- 
duction increased 4 per cent., Tenmessee 


and Kentucky 5 per cent. and Alabama 5 
per cent. Material decreases occurred in 
the Pittsburgh and Panhandle districts and 
in Ohio. In the former fields 10 per cent. 
less coal was produced than during the 
week preceding and in the latter fields 7 
per cent, less. 

Anthracite shipments totalled 41,960 car- 
loads, an increase of. 206 carloads, or 
per cent., during the week,ended June 15. 


Beehive ‘Coke—Beehive coke production 
in the United States for the week ended 
June 15 is estimated at 658,000 net tons 
an increase over the week preceding of 
22,000 net tons, or 3.5 per cent. The 
average per working day reached 110,000 
net tons, the highest daily average during 
the past three weeks. The principal opera- 
tors in the Connellsville, Greensburg. and 
Llatrobe districts of Pennsylvania report 
production of beehive coke during the week 


CARLOADS OF COAL ORIGINATING ON 
PRINCIPAL COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
Week Ended 
May 25 June! June8& June 15 


Bituminous | ship- 

ments, 123 roads. 207,036 187,875 219,839* 222, 432+ 
Anthracite — ship- 

ments, 9-roads... 40,594 31,762 40,754 41,960T 


* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 





ended June 15 at 391,070 net tons, the 
plants being operated at 77.2 per cent. of 
their present capacity, identically the same 
ratio as the week preceding. During the 
week slight improvement was reported in 
labor’ conditions, but such improvement, 
however, was offset by slightly greater 
ear shortage. The same operators pro- 
@uced 190,550 net tons of coal. 

Byproduct Coke—During the week ended 
June 15, little change was. exhibited in 
operating conditions of the byproduct in- 
dustry. Slight improvement was reported 
due to repaired plants and to better mar- 
ket conditions, the plants of the country 
being operated at 88.5 per cent. of their 
present capacity—the highest point since 
May 25. Material increases in production 
are reported by Alabama, New York, Ten- 
nessee and New Jersey. The improved pro- 
duction in Alabama and New York is at- 
tributed to repaired plants, in Tennessee 
to better supply of byproduct coal, and in 
New Jersey to both improved coal supply 
and repaired plants. Massachusetts was 
the only state reporting a material decrease 
in production. The decline is attributed to 
repairs to plant. Labor conditions in 
Pennsylvania show no improvement, while 
slightly better market conditions existed, in 
Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


_Dry Geods Economist—Strikes of, opera- 
tives in spinning plants have reduced, the 
week’s production of wool and worsted 
yarns., Production of most lines of dry 
goods bids fair to be curtailed by the Gov- 
ernment plans as to restriction of fuel sup- 
ply. Transportation delays continue to re- 
tard the delivery of goods to merchants 
and of raw materials to manufacturers. 
The indications are, however, that trans- 
portation westward from territory near the 
eastern seaboard, where the bulk of the 
country’s manufacturing plants are located, 


will improve as the Government’s plans 
for relieving freight congestion mature. 


Bradstreet’s—Potentially, civilian demand 
is of large volume, but inability to find 
free merchandise in large quantities natur- 
ally lessens the power of sellers to fill or- 
ders, and as most markets are dominated 
by the exigent needs of the Government, 
trading is being conducted in the confirmed 
belief that deliveries can only be had when 
and as the war situation becomes less im- 


perative. On the other hand, movements 
in such important lines as textiles are 
somewhat crimped by the _ uncertainties 


arising from price stabilization, lack of 
knowledge as to its final effects rendering 
it necessary for sellers as well as buyers 
to temporarily mark time, as it were. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
As long as importations of wool continue 
there will probably be a reasonable supply, 
but if developments make it impossible to 
keep up importation, or if they “become 
negligible, the situation with regard to even 
Government production might be affected 
seriously. The supply of wool is not over- 
large for any particular plant, and pos- 
sibly manufacturers are working on a nar- 
rower margin than they are used to; but 
machinery is being kept in operation up to 
the limit. In many ways the recent con- 
ferences between the representatives of the 
Government and manufacturers have had 
a restricting effect upon business. There 
is every reason for conservative buying 
because the entire problem has not yet 
been settled. The sooner the prices are 
definitely fixed and the sooner the details 
are sepentienen, the better it will be for the 
market. 


The [ron Age—The disappearance of 
Chicago as a basing point for bars, plates 
and shapes is an important outcome of the 

ington conference.,..The 25 per cent. 
freight advance adds to,the advantage a 
sole Pittsburgh basing brings to Central 
Western and -Kastern mills ,that for ne 
months have had to absorb freights to. Chi- 
cago. The change was due in part to the 
fact that Chicago mills are loaded up, so 
that 200,000 tons,,of ship steel for the 
Pacific coast must be rolled in Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh and farther eastern mills. 
With no definite system of pig-iron priori- 
ties, furnace companies are making. ship- 
ments largely to foundries working in es- 
sential lines. Contract deliveries are going 
by the board in many cases and other foun- 
dries designated from Washington are get 
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ting-tron. England’s order for 180,000 tons 
of-basic iron, to be shipped in September, 
‘October and November, is likely to be 
\divided between the North and the South. 
If silicon tolerance is raised to 1.25 per 


cent. the South can take mo ‘with Fy 
advantage of shipping from Southern ‘por S¥ 
a 

Marshall Field & Co.—Merchandise 


billed for both current and future deliv- 
ery shows a large increase over the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Road sales 
for both immediate and future delivery are 
in excess of those of the same week in 
1917. Customers have been in the market 
in fewer numbers. Collections show a 
satisfactory increase over the correspond- 
ing period last year. The domestic cotton 
market is firm. 





Atlantic Seaboard 











BOSTON 


Clamor from other sections about all the 
coal going to New England not borne out 
by the facts. So far movement is but 
slightly improved over May figures. Con- 
tinued anxiety over outlook. Railroad stocks 
diminish instead of increase. Valuable 
time lost. Grain shipments to start by July 
15. Bottoms at Hampton Roads not yet 
resumed, schedule and dumpings slow. 
Baltimore & Ohio deliveries cease to come 
through all-rail and for New England des- 
tinations are likely also to be “zoned” via 
Curtis Bay piers. Lean arrivals by water. 
Fuel authorities begin wholesale diversions 
under new distribution plan. New Lake- 
built steamers appear on coast from week to 
week. Anthracite steam sizes come forward 
in good volume. Buying increases to such 
extent that tonnage available will probably 
be less and less as season advances. Rail 
shipments of domestic sizes show fairly well 
but water receipts are still sluggish. 


Bituminoas—The order dated June 10 
directing the district representative at Al- 
toona to ship to New England on the basis 
of 4500 cars as a weekly quota has _ ap- 
parently given other sections an attack of 
heart-burn, although thus far the “order” 
is going into effect with extreme slowness. 
If the coal were shipped as provided on 
paper, the share of this territory for “com- 
mercial coal” would be less than 20 per 
cent. As it is, neither the Shipping Board 
nor eastern Pennsylvania has occasion for 
anxiety, considering the very thin yield the 
order has as yet produced for New England. 
There seem to be hitches in the program, 
and while the latter has apparently been 
approved by the Railroad Administration, 
there are still some traffic questions to be 
smoothed out. Meanwhile, this territory 
drops farther and farther into arrears as 
compared with a year ago, and the task of 
equitable distribution becomes increasingly 
complex. Experts from Washington decid- 
ed early in_the_year that 30,000,000 tons 
should be New England’s quota, and it is 
only our portion of the 30,000,000 that 
should come to this territory “— central 
Pennsylvania that Mr. Storrow is trying so 
hard to secure. ; 

As a check on the actual volume moving 
through ‘the five gateways, it appears that 
the best Rerens day was June 20, 661 cars. 
The average, however, for 21 days was only 
490, a matter of but 20 cars daily increase, 
and this from all the producing districts 
now open to all rail destinations for New 
England. The most recent “New England 
order” was to build up the total movement 
from central Pennsylvania to 4500 cars 
weekly, including railroad fuel and every 
other requirement; in other words, an 
average movement of 1700 cars weekly 
from that district was to be raised, 2800 
cars or nearly 165 per cent. Conservative 
opinion does not hold that any such in- 
crease is probable, and the 4500 are doubt- 
less destined to be as famous as the order 
of Jan. 3 for 500 cars daily, which actually 
yielded in excess of 300 cars on only one 
day and showed an average for something 
over 100 days of 100 cars per day. The 
numerical designations applied to these’ or- 
ders are something for eager consumers in 
other sections to‘conjure with. 4 

That buyers here are in a state of genu- 
iné aldrm over: the: outleek has become a 
trite saying, but the days go on and still 
slim! receipts from every quarter. Impor- 
tant activities are operating on very nar- 
row stocks and consumers génerally are 
dazed. There are so few directions toward 
which they can turn and each source of 
supply seems a little less dependable than 
the others. Conservation measures. are be- 
-Ing well supported and some: surprising 
progress has been made. v ah 

The railroad fuel situation is p#rticularly 
urgent. One of the larger roads is repairing 
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storage plants and is able to run on current 
receipts, but others, like the Boston & Maine 
and the Boston & Albany, find daily re- 
ceipts actively inadequate and are making 
further and further inroads into storage. 
Af félief is not had within a few days, one 
of the systems will be obliged to confiscate 
coal in transit. This only shows*the extent 
to which the New England situation has 
been allowed to drift. The May average for 
fuel coal daily through the five gateways 
was but 98, while the average for 20 days 
in June was practically 110 cars, a gain of 
only twelve. 

_ Boat arrivals at Hampton Roads are still 
irregular. On June 21 the dumping dropped 
to less than 13,000 tons, the highest day 
since the 16th having been 35,000 tons 
on the 19th. Against a normal tonnage of 
60,000 tons this seems rather a poor show- 
ing. The June total for New England will 
therefore be considerably less than the May 
figures, and New England receipts will be 
that much farther behind. At all times 
recently there has been a surplus of coal 
over bottoms, and not yet have the Hamp- 
ton Roads shippers felt very seriously the 
shortage of labor. 

Loadings at Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York show slight increase over May, 
the total tidewater tonnage from all ports 
for New England for the first 21 days in 
June amounting to more than 900,000 tons. 
Shipments all-rail from the Boston & Ohio 
and Western Maryland have practically 
ceased to New England points and the in- 
creased volume over the Baltimore piers is 
beginning to materialize. From the ships 
operated by the Shipping Board and sub- 
ject to allocation by Mr. Storrow’s com- 
mittee of shippers a considerable allotment 
was made this week for Baltimore loading 
and it is likely this movement will increase 
materially as the season advances. Re- 
ceipts at all the rehandling piers here are 
light, several of the distributors being hard 
put to it to meet the current needs of 
consumers who look to them for supply. 
One of the results of this scarcity of water 
coal is the renewed activity on the part 
of the fuel authorities in diverting coal in 
transit all-rail. <A liberal use of this power 
is contemplated by the new distribution 

rogram and the flow of coal is bound to 

e closely watched under these circum- 
stances, 

Each week more of the new lake-built 
steamers appear with cargoes of Cape 
Breton coal, discharge and go to the loading 
ports to join the coal fleet. That is one 
of the few encouraging signs in the coast- 
wise trade, and it is quite possible that 
during August receipts will show a decided 
increase through this additional cargo space 
and the increased movement via the Balti- 
more piers. 

Prices at Boston on the smokeless coals 
are still on a high basis. Recent cargoes of 
New River have sold all the way from $8.35 
@ $9.90 f.0.b. cars Boston for distribution in- 
land, the range varying with demurrage 
and other contingent charges. 


Anthracite—The average movement of 
steam sizes of anthracite through the five 
gateways for 21 days in June was 183 
cars daily, as compared with a daily aver- 
age of 558 cars of domestic sizes. The rail 
movement, begins to show the result of in- 
structions a fortnight ago to increase ship- 
ments in that direction. Water shipments 
are still held down by the precautions be- 
ing taken in the forwarding of tows. It is 
a great pity that the’ most favorable wea- 
ther of the year cannot be used to greater 
advantage. : 


NEW YORK 

Anthracite shipments short and lack of 
supplies causes dealers to worry. Consumer 
with winter coal in bin considered fortu- 
nate. Miners continue to leave operations 
and further appeals: are to be made to 
Washington. Increased freight rates be- 
come effective. Dumpings of anthracite and 
bituminous show increase. 


Anthracite—The_ situation, with receipts 
of fuel comparatively light, continues to be 
a source of worry to the trade. At this 
time of the season, when retail dealers 
should be filling their yard — for -next 
winter’s drive, they are practically without 
any coal andthe prospetts are not encour- 
aging. | Fortunate, indeed, the dealers say, 
is the’‘household consumer who has_ the 
whoek''or any part of his winter’s fuél ‘in 
his’ cellar bin." With an urgent demand 
from all seetions of the country where an- 
thracite shipments are permissible, this 
market is not in.a position whereby it can 
expect to obtain more than its allotment of 
tonnage. 

The increase in freight rate of 30c. per 
‘ton ordered by Mr. McAdoo, Director Gen- 


“eral of Railroads, went into effect on June 


. This makes the freight rates to the 
lower ports $1.85 per ton for the sizes 
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above pea coal and $1.75 per ton for pea 
coal and the-smaller sizes: . 

The heavy demand for coal is having its 
effect upon the stock market. A contribut- 
ing,reason for the steady buying of the 
antBracite coal stocks may be found in the 
mu higher prices some of the smaller 
sizes of coal now bring. 

The report of dumpings at tidewater for 
the week ended June 24 shows 7245 cars 
of anthracite dumped as against 7131 cars 
dumped the week previous, an increase of 
294 cars, while there were shipped from 
the mines during the week ended June 15 
41,960 cars, an increase of 1206 cars, or 3 
per cent. over the preceding week. 

Governor Whitman’s attention has been 
called to the failure of Dr. Garfield to ap- 
point a successor to former State Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Wiggin. The Merchants’ As- 
sociation has interested itself in the mat- 
ter, while the trade is anxious that the 
vacancy be filled quickly. 

Supplies of the domestic sizes have made 
no appreciable increase. While statistics 
show a larger number of cars dumped 
here, considerable of this coal went to other 
sections outside of the Metropolitan district. 

The buckwheat coals are in good de- 
mand, and there is a good supply. Some 
of the companies are enabled to store small 
quantities of barley, but this tonnage is 
not large. Culm is being offered freely, but 
as a rule is only purchased by those who 
are able to obtain bituminous. 

_Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
tidewater, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 


Broken..$6.75 $7.50 Buck,..$5.15 $5.90 
Egg.... 6.35 7.10 Rice.... 4.65 5.10 
Stove... 6.60 7.35 Barley. 4.15 4.30 
Chestnut 6.70 7.45 Boiler.. 4.60 he) 
Pee... 5:70 5.95 

Quotations for domestic coals at the 


upper ports are 5c. higher on account of 
the difference in freight rates. Prices for 
buckwheat, rice, barley and boiler are not 
fixed by the Government. 


Bituminous—Conditions are slightly im- 
proved, due to a better car supply and trans- 
portation facilities. At this market re- 
ceipts show a slight increase and move- 
ment was better, but there are no free coals 
to be picked up by the spot buyer. Regu- 
lar customers are obtaining a better sup- 
ply, but far from what they want. 

There were dumped 7239 cars during the 
seven days ending June 24, as compared 
with 6630 cars the previous week, an in- 
crease of 609 cars. Government statistics 
show that during the week ended June 15, 
2229432 cars of bituminous were shipped as 
compared with 219,839 cars during the 
week ended June 8, an increase of 2793 
cars. It is also reported that production 
last week increased in the central Penn- 
sylvania district. : 

The effect of the increase in freight 
rates which became operative on June 25 
will not be felt immediately in the_ trade 
owing to Dr. Garfield’s order that the in- 
crease shall not be added to any coal now 
on hand and that it may be included only 
in prices charged for coal upon which the 
higher rate actually has been collected by 
the railroads. The increase will mean an 
advance of from 40 to 50c. per ton on tide- 
water coal, depending upon the district 
from where the coal comes. It is under- 
stood that one road has announced that its 
rate to-this tidewater will be $2.15 per ton, 
an increase of 50c. over the previous rate. 
Shippers are, however, uncertain as_ to 
what the increase is and are awaiting 
definite information from the proper au- 
thorities. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite tonnage heavy to New Eng- 
land. Local dealers expect heavy shipments 
later. New freight rates effective June 25. 
Unfilled retail orders pay higher prices. 
Steam trade disturbed. Buckwheat on retail 
preferred list. Dealers object to stopping 
baz deliveries. Coal solves rent profiteering 
problem. Labor supply hinders production. 
Bituminous trade dissatisfied with New 
England preference order. 


Anthragite—To record local conditions re- 
cently is'to tell of empty yards, disgruntled 
dealers and an. impatiént public. The New 
Rogen’ market continues to have the call, 
an while all houses continue, to ship 
heavily, one of the big companies prac- 
tically shipped its entire production of pre- 
pared sizes there toward the latter part of 
the month. : 

We have recently interviewed a number 
of dealers, who are leaders in the trade, 
and.who profess to believe that after the 
middle of July shipments, to this city will 
be materially increased. It is becoming 
quite apparent that some radical move 
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must scon be made if the dealers are to 
make any material reduction in the heavy 
tonnage domestic coal orders which have 
remained unfilled since early spring. As 
the receipts of many dealers during June 
ran behind their allotment it will be neces- 
sary to make substantial shipments here 
during July if next month’s quota is to be 
finished and this month’s shortage made up. 
This is not allowing for any increase, the 
details of which have not as yet been an- 
nounced, but for which the dealers are 
anxiously waiting. 

The new freight rates went into effect 
on the 25th inst., and on domestic coal 
amounts to an increase of 45c. a gross ton, 
which makes the rate on the bulk of the 
coal reaching this market $1.95, although on 
shipments from some of the other regions 
it is $2. and $2.11. This increase has placed 
the dealers in an even more difficult situa- 
tion as to the deferred orders on their 
books. It is absolutely certain that hun- 
dreds of orders will remain unfilled by 
Sept. 1, when the fall increase in the price 
of coal goes into effect to the amount of 
30c.; and this with the freight increase of 
45c. makes a total increase of 75c., which 
they will have to explain to innumerable 
customers. Of course, the dealers are pro- 
tected as to price, but that does not make 
their task the less easier in explaining the 
situation to customers who expected the coal 
in their cellars months agb at the lowest 
price in effect. 

The steam business is in a state of chaos, 
and it is understood will be further dis- 
turbed. This week the local administrator 
issued a circular letter addressed to all the 
Philadelphia dealers, advising them that 
No. 1 buckwheat had been placed on the 
preferred list by the U. S. Fuel Administra- 
tor and forbidding them to store more than 
cne day’s requirements at any plant with- 
out a special permit from the local office. 
In the same letter the dealers were advised 
to deliver no coal of any size to private 
garages, whether occupied partially as a 
dwelling or not, nor to private greenhouses. 
They are informed that in the autumn it 
will be determined whether such buildings 
are to be allowed to receive any coal. 

The local trade has also been much upset 
to learn of the desire of the municipal 
sealer of weights and measures to prohibit 
the further delivery of coal for domestic 
use in bags, which has become quite popular 
in the residential sections in recent years. 
The city officer argues that in times of 
searcity of coal it makes it too easy for 
drivers to yield to the temptation of dis- 
posing of a bag or so before the coal reaches 
the cellars of the buyers. A committee 
composed chiefly of surburban dealers called 
on the dealer and explained to him if only 
because of the extremely high cost of bags 
they would be glad to give up the practice. 
The ditficulty is that in the suburbs a great 
proportion of the coal cannot be chuted, 
even if they had the equipment, which at 
this time they are unable to provide. The 
wagons now used for this bag business 
would be useless, and they appealed against 
any such action being taken at present. 
The question is still in abeyance. 

Chairman Lewis of the local fuel admin- 
istration has made a ruling that has en- 
deared him to many householders. With 
the army of new workers now in the city 
there has been much trouble finding homes 
to accommodate them. This has led to quite 
a scandal, as profiteering landlords have 
been promiscuously raisirg rents and re- 
fusing to give leases for more than a month 
at a time. Under these conditions most 
people were afraid to order a_ winter's 
supply of coal, for after getting the coal 
in the rent might be raised to prohibitive 
figures and they be compelled to vacate. 
Plans were put in operation to secure na- 
tional legislation to correct the evil, but 
the chairman came across with a simple 
plan that bids fair to effect a cure. Land- 
lords are warned that if they refuse to give 
a lease until next April to any tenant who 
fulfills his part of the obligation, no coal 
will be permitted to go into the house_be- 
fore Apr. 1, 1919. Mr. Lewis made the 
statement plain when he said the property 
owner who tried to put the tenant out 
without cause other than his desire to 
profiteer will find himself with a property 
on his hands for which no fuel can be ob- 
tained. He is also on record as ruling that 
any landlord who will not put the heating 
apparatus of a house in condition to burn 
coal economically will be compelled to do so. 

The labor situation at the mines con- 
tinues to cause much uneasiness, as there 
is an average monthly decrease of about 
2000 men. Steps are being pressed all the 
time to have the Government give relief to 
a situation .which will eventually become 
critical. While the tonnage for May was 
but slightly less than a year ago, yet it 
must be recalled that the increase in steam 
sizes produced from banks was the only 
thing that kept the aggregate production 
near that figure. The production of fresh- 
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mined coal will continue to diminish just so 
long as labor at the mines diminishes. 


Bituminous—The shippers continue to re- 
main dissatisfied at the New England pref- 
erence order. The shipment of 900 cars a 
day to that region, they claim, badly dis- 
rupts their business connections in this 
vicinity. They stand in the position of 
being desirous of giving all their trade, 
wherever located, at least a fair propor- 
tion of the output. The car supply’ has 
fallen off considerably during the past week, 
as many shippers report only a 60 per cent. 
supply, although it is admitted that if the 
supply were 75 per cent. of rating it would 
be about all the operators could load on 
account of the labor shortage. The brokers 
continue to receive a fair proportion of coal 
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Steady improvement noted in character 
of bituminous shipments, which, however, 
are lighter. Anthracite situation far from 
satisfactory to trade or public. 


Bituminous—There are two outstanding 
features to the soft-coal situation here at 
present. One is that the shipments to this 
territory have lightened, principally be- 
cause there have €been less diversions, 
whether due to improved railroad move- 
ment or Other causes. The other is that 
there has been less complaint by far as to 
the quality of the coal coming through. 
The Government is growing more and more 
to regulate the shipment of coal from the 
mines in regard to quality and not merely 
to depend upon rejections at tidewater 
pools. The result has been that the job- 
bers here have been called upon to dispose 
of less of the rejected coal; not always an 
easy matter where customers can see the 
prospect of getting any better grade coal 
at the same Government figure. It may 
be remarked that while the _ industrial 
world here absorbed the coal diverted to 
the section, there was lacking any element 
of rush that might have been expected. 
The business world has apparently in many 
cases failed to take to heart the lessons 
of short supply of last winter. The Gov- 
ernment order that the new increase in 
freight rates is not to touch coal already 
shipped or held in stock will not affect 
any great quantity of fuel here as there 
—— much of an accumulation at any 
point. 


Anthracite—The order on freight rates 
applying to hard coal is likewise not des- 
tined to hit much tonnage, as the receipts 
here have been so far behind distribution 
needs that there is practically no coal in 
yvards in this city. The Baltimore Coal 
Exchange has held several meetings re- 
cently to discuss the proposed freight-rate 
inercase and its application to the public, 
as well as the railread administration rule 
which requires that coal consignments be 
delivered only on_ surrender of original 
bills of lading and payment of charges; 
with a certified check for 110 per cent. to 
be filed in case bill of lading is lost or de- 
layed. The Exchange has been bitterly 
opposed to the application at this time of 
both the rule which ralses freight rates 
and consequently the cost to the consumer 
of anthracite, and to the bill of lading 
restrictions before delivery of coal. The 
receipts of hard coal here are a great dis- 
appointment. For April, May and June 
the total deliveries here of hard coal will 
not total much more than 180,000 tons, 
which is below last year’s receipts for the 
period. This in spite of the fact that the 
Maryland fuel administration had asked 
for about a 20 per cent. increase for the 
year and had been promised an allotment 
of 10 per cent. increase, is disappointing. 
With more than 300,000 tons on the books 
undelivered and with orders still pouring 
in and which will run to around 600,000 
tons before summer is over, there is no 
chance apparently of giving the public 
anything like the two-thirds supply which 
had been planned. Some new method of 
curtailment in early deliveries may now 
be worked out. . 





Lake Markets 











PITTSBURGH 


More complaint of labor shortage. Ex- 
pansion of draft age limits may help. 
Prospective shortage of coal increased. 


There is more complaint of labor short- 
age, which is coming to be recognized as a 
greater restrictive influence than was esti- 
mated recently, the shortage of cars cov- 
ering up the labor shortage. Scrutiny of 
conditions indicates that {f full car sup- 
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plies were furnished—miraculously fur- 
nished, according to the views of most oper- 
ators—it would not be possible to produce 
much more coal. 

Considerable interest has been taken in 

the representations of the Provost Marshal 
relative to expanding the draft age limits. 
Hopes are entertained that if there is such 
expansion the ‘work or fight” doctrine will 
be more vigorously carried out and it will 
of course have a wider scope, as taking in 
a larger proportion of the coal-mining 
labor. Much attention also is being di- 
rected to the liquor question, and it is held 
that the Washington authorities should 
take drastic action in this matter, as they 
have in so many others. 
_ While coal production is in the main 
increasing slowly, it is not increasing as 
the requirements are increasing with the 
constant speeding up of war work, and seri- 
ous shortages are now more clearly in pros- 
pect than they were a few weeks ago. The 
coal-mining industry should be seeing the 
palmy days of the year just at this time 
as regards production and that is not the 
case. 

Complaint is made by 
turing consumers in the immediate Pitts- 
burgh district that on account of their 
nearness to the mines they are required to 
take a considerable part of their supplies 
by truck, paying a trucking charge 
usually of $1 a ton, when their freight rate 
would be 40c. or less. Their nearness to 
coal mines thus operates to their disad- 
vantage, as their cost is increased, while 
that of consumers with a straight rail ship- 
ment is unchanged. 

There is only a moderate amount of free 
coal developing. and only in small lots. 
Brokers are readily able to collect their 
15c. brokerage on such free coal as they 
can find. Regular prices remain “s fol- 
lows: Slack, $2.10; mine-run, $2.35; 
screened, $2.60, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


many manufac- 
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Coal supply far short of requirements. 
Dealers refuse te accept orders. “utlook 
considered serious. Coal dealers’ represen- 
tative trying to receive additional deliveries. 


The outlook for next winter’s supply of 
coal is considered serious. Citizens who 
are in a position to pay for a supply are 
generally desirous of laying in_ stocks, 
not merely for fear of a shortage, but in 
anticipation of a rise in prices; but most 
of the dealers continue to refuse all 
fresh orders. It is estimated that the quan- 
tity of coal so far delivered this season is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. short of that on 
hand at this time last year. The order of 
the Fuel Controller limiting each con- 
sumer’s supply to 70 per cent. of normal is 
generally well observed. H. A. Harring- 
ton, of the Coal Dealers’ section of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, has gone to 
Pennsylvania to try and arrange for an 
increased supply for this city. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove 
nut and_= grate, $10; pea, ;  bitu- 
minous steam, $8.50; slack, $7.50; domestic 
lump, $16; cannel, $13; wholesale f.o.b. 
cars) at destination, three quarter lump, 
peeeevares, $6.11; prepared, $6.31; slack, 


BUFFALO 


Scarcity of anthracite locally is com- 
plaint. Bituminous moving about as usual. 
Conflicting reports as to miners working. 
Lake shipments keep up. 


Bituminous—The _ situation does_ not 
change materially. Reports come in of 
cars discovered idle, but the fact seems to 
be that_more coal is moving than ever be- 
fore. From the Ohio ports come stories 
of lack of cars and vessels waiting, but 
this port is getting its fuel pretty promptly, 
which is all that it has to look after in the 
bituminous trade. The expectation of an 
advance in rail freights has increased the 
demand, but jobbers are not able to get 
any better supply. A great part of the 
coal goes from the mines to the consumer 
direct. While the jobbers are not discour- 
aged, they are aware that they must wait 
for a change of conditions before they can 
do much business. 

Buffalo appears to be getting an ade- 
quate supply of bituminous and more or 
less stocking up for winter is reported. 
Canada is still getting an oversupply in 
certain easily-reached sections and water 
shipments to the more remote St. Lawrence 
Valley are good. 

The price of bituminous is based as be- 
fore on the last general order, which makes 
the Buffalo figures $4.65 for thin-vein Al- 
legheny Valley, all sizes; $4.45 for Pitts- 
burgh lump; $4.20 for Pittsburgh mine- 
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run and $3.95 for Pittsburgh slack, all 
f.o.b., per net ton here. The advance in 
freight rates will necessitate a higher 
schedule as soon as it is in effect. 

Anthracite—The local supply is still in- 
adequate and does not increase. It is much 
smaller than it was eerly in the season. 
Nobody quite: knows where it goes, but it 
is supposed to be taken by the Government 
for war purposes, possibly exported. The 
city consumers complain that orders given 
long ago are not filled. The’ shipping 
zgents are not disturbed, as they find it 
easy to recall that after April or May it 
used to be a difficult matter to sell coal in 
any quantity till fall. 

Householders who burn natural gas ar® 
pleased to see the order go out cutting off 
all consumers except families through the 
winter, though it is not easy to say what 
the supply will be now. The plan is to 
supplement the natural gas with artificial 
in very cold weather. 

Lake shipments still run into six figures 
for the week. being mostly to the heads of 
the lakes, 50.900 tons to Chicago, 41,900 
tons to Duluth or Superior, consignee’s op- 
tion, and 7000 tons each to Fort William 


and Port Arthur, total, 106.800 tons. Rates 
of freight are as formerly. with tonnage 
plenty, 60 and 65c. to Chicago, 48c. to 


Duluth, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


DETROIT 
Volume of receipts continues light in 
both bituminous and _ anthracite. Lake 


movement shows good average. 
Bituminous—Basing calculations on pres- 
ent receipts, Detroit’s winter coal supply is 
still far from being assured, in the opinion 
of local jobbers and wholesalers. Though 
weather conditions are favorable for trans- 
portatior’and nearly three months have 
elapsed during which coal should have 
been moving into the city in large volume, 
shipments much of the time have been dis- 
appointingly small and especially so dur- 
ing June, when receipts have’ scarcely 
equaled 50 per cent. of what dealers say 
should be their normal volume. With many 
of Detroit's great manufacturing estab- 
lishments working at capacity or striving 
to increase production of munitions beyond 
normal capacity, the demand for steam 
coal continues active and steady, absorbing 
shipments as speedily as they are avail- 
ible. Free coal on tracks is comparatively 
unknown in the local market. Efforts of 
large consumers to put aside a reserve to 
aid in satisfying winter requirements have 
been only partly successful, owing to the 


necessity of satisfying needs for current 
consumption. Mine-run’ constitutes the 
larger part of the bituminous receipts, 


though slack and other sizes are arriving 
in small quantities. Domestic bituminous 
is not p'tentiful, dealers say. 

Anthracite—Uncertainty concerning De- 
troit’s anthracite supply is not yet relieved. 
‘The daily shipments received range around 
$0 or 35 cars, and few of the household 
consumers who are clamoring for supplies 
have been able, so far, to obtain hard coal. 
As there is virtually no coke and the mar- 
ket is denied smokeless coal, anxiety is in- 
creasing. 

Lake Trade—Shipments of coal over lake 
routes have shown a moderate degree of 
improvement during the last week. Daily 
receipts at loading docks have been heavier. 
The movement for June is expected to ex- 
ceed 3,000,000 tons. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal trade is firm in every pzrticular. 
Demand for domestic, steam and lake ton- 
nage is strong. The output is curtailed by 
ear shortage in many mining districts. 

Some car shortage is reported from cer- 
tain mining districts, notably from eastern 
Ohio, which is curtailing the Ohio out- 
put. On the Hicken Valley and Toledo & 
Ohio Central the car supply was fair and 
consequently good production was reported. 
On the whole, however, production is fall- 
ing behind anticipated figures and every 
effort is being made to speed up. The 
tone of the trade is generally satisfactory 
and indications point to a strong demand 
for the rest of the year. 

The domestic trade is probably the 
strongest feature of the Ohio market. Re- 
tai’ers are anxious to buy both -for present 
and deferred shipment. Consumers are now 
rushing their orders in order to avoid the 
higher retail prices which will prevail after 
the increase in freight rates take effect, 
June 25. The new rates will mean an ad- 
vance from 20 to 35c. on the ton. Retail 
stocks are not large, and many are operat- 
_ing their yards from a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Pocahontas is quite scarce, as none 
mined east of Welsh is being shipped in 
‘this direction. There is still some West 
Virginia splints being sold, but the quan- 
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tity is being reduced. Consumers are com- 
pelled to depend on Hocking Valley grades 
for their supply. Retail prices are firm 
at the Government levels, but an advance 
will be announced soon. 

The steam business is active in every 
particular. Buying by both the larger and 
smaller users is reported, and many of the 
consumers are anxious to increase their 
storage stocks. Railroads are buying more 
than ever before as their freight movement 
is extra heavy. It is estimated that one- 
third of the output of certain fields is taken 
for railroad consumption. Another incen- 
tive has been the necessary advances to 
take care of increased rates, which will 
especially affect large users. 


The lake trade is still active in every 


way. Many of the larger operations are 
now using their entire output for lake 
shipment. This necessarily reduces the 


available stocks for steam and domestic 


use. The vessel movement is generally 
good and a considerable tonnage is going 
to the Northwest. On the whole, however, 


shipments are behind the schedule, prin- 
cipally because of the late opening of 
navigation. 


CINCINNATI 


Business is settling down to a steady 
volume of deliveries, both local and for the 
lakes, limited only by the ability of the 
railroads to handle the coal. 


With the weather definitely settled down 
to the summer, disposing of domestic con- 
sumption for heating purposes, the coal 
trade is getting into the harness for the 
delivery of the biggest volume of summer 
sales in its history. The Northwest move- 
ment via the Lake ports promises to as- 
sume unprecedente¢ proportions, industrial 
consumption in that’ section naturally 
being on a par with the large consumption 
elsewhere, which is the outstanding reason 
for the present enormous demand for fuel. 
At the same time, enough coal is being de- 
livered to local dealers to enable them to 
make some deliveries against the orders 
of their domestic customers, who are en- 
deavoring to store coal for winter con- 
sumption. Industries in this section are 
being well taken care of as to immediate 
requirements, their chief concern _ still 
being the matter of their winter’s supply, 
in view of the difficulty of storing anything 
like an adequate amount. Both the present 
limited supply of coal and the fact that a 
supply for any extended period would re- 
quire enormous storage facilities or yard 
space seem to operate against much suc- 
cess in preparing for winter consumption ; 
but every effort is being made in this di- 
rection, as both the trade and industrial 
consumers realize that every ton stored 
now will to that extent relieve the inevi- 
table emergency of the winter. 


LOUISVILLE 
Demand considerable in excess of sup- 


plies, with no surplus stocks being laid up 
by jobbers or retailers. Active local de- 


mand for eastern Kentucky coal is being 
filed with western. 
Anticipating a sharp advance in coal 


prices due to increased freight rates, con- 
sumers have been placing heavy orders for 
domestic coal, the demand being so keen 
that most of the local retail yards are 
empty, and the dealers are delivering di- 
rect from the cars. There is a shortage of 
teams, drivers and trucks, and this is hold- 
ing back delivery somewhat. 

The local branch of the fuel adminis- 
tration has requested’ the residents to go 
ahead and accept western Kentucky coal, 
instead of awaiting deliveries of eastern 
Kentucky stock, which is very indefinite. 
Many consumers are opposed to the lower 
grade western coal, but as the eastern 
Kentucky grades are moving to the by- 
products plants, the cotton mills and into 
other zones largely, practically no eastern 
Kentucky coal is to be had on this market. 
In view of the fact that western can be 
readily obtained the Fuel Administration 
is pushing immediate stocking on _ this 
grade, at the same time calling attention 
to the fact that the needs of the Govern- 
ment plant at Nashville this winter will 
be so heavy that there will be a big in- 
crease in the demand for western Ken- 
tucky. <As a result stocking has received 
impetus. There has not been any par- 
ticular change in the production situation 
in either section of the state. The car sup- 
ply is holding up much better, but labor 
continues scarce and hard to secure, and 
men who went into other lines are drifting 
back slowly. 

Eastern Kentucky mining companies 
have been endeavoring to buy all of the 
coal mined in that district that they can 
secure in order to take care of Louisville 
consumers, and the locak jobbers and re- 
tailers are making every effort to obtain 
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supplies, with the result that not even the 
small mines are having any trouble what- 
ever in disposing of all of the coal they 
can produce. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Marked activity in domestic distribution. 
Steam demand continues at the maximum. 
Supply of both grades much below require- 
ments. Little improvement noted _ in 
production. 


The records for the month of June will 
show an appreciable gain over the month 
of May in domestic coal stored. The Fue! 
Administration has issued practically 
double the number of permits for car-lot. 
shipments as compared with the same pe- 
riod in May. Doubtless the anticipated 
increase of freight rates was responsible 
in a measure for the increased orders. Dis- 
tributors are experiencing a strong demand. 
Receipts continue light and unsatisfactory, 
due to the hampered production. 

The need for an increased supply of 
steam coal is imperative in this market 
The demand has not slackened in the least. 
while on the other hand production is not 
up to the output which was being obtained 
a month or more ago. Industries classi- 
fied as non-essential are receiving an_ir- 
regular and_ inadequate~ supply. The 
Southern Ry. is taking 51 per cent. of the 
output of operations which it serves. 

The Gulf States Steel Co. assumed charg: 
of the operations of Sayre mines in the 
western part of Jefferson County, July 1, 
having purchased this property several 
months ago. The mines and coke ovens 
at this operation have been under lease to 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. for 
the past several years, the agreement cov- 
ering the operation of the properties expir- 
ing June 30. 





Coke 











CONNELLSVILLE 


Oc- 
price: 


renewed. 
No 


contracts 


Furnace coke 
free coke. 


casional lots of 
changes in prospect. 


With only one notable exception, such few 
contracts for blast furnace coke as expire 
June 30 have been renewed between the 
same parties. The contracts as a rule wer2 
at the Government limit, and all new con- 
tracts are of course on that basis. The one 
important exception was the coke that has 
been going to the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co., which is building 102 additional 
byproduct coke ovens, to be put in opera: 
tion about Aug. 1, releasing between 15,006 
and 20,000 tons a month. This coke, when 
available, probably about Aug. 1, has been 
sold to other consumers at the Government 
limit. 

In the case of foundry coke quite a num- 
ber of contracts expire and quite a number 
of these have not been renewed, operators 
seeing a good market from week to week 
tor their foundry coke, and some of them 
therefore prefer not to tie up with_ indi- 
vidual foundry interests, whose actual con- 
suming rate, in these times, may prove more 
or less uncertain. 

The business of the coke brokers his 
practically disappeared, first because neariy 
all the furnaces that are in need of extra 
coke keep representatives of their own trav- 
eling through the region to pick up coke, so 
that they get it before brokers have an op- 
portunity to hear of it, and second, because 
brokers cannot charge a commission unless 
they secure it from sellers, and sellers have 
no occasion to offer a commission. There is 
a fair volume of business done in spot coke 
from week to week in direct transaction:. 
The market remains quotable as formerly: 
Furnace, $6; foundry, 72-hour selected, $7; 
crushed, over 1 in., $7.30 per net ton at 
ovens. The War Industries Board has fixed 
iron and steel prices for the third quarter 
of the year at the schedule expiring June 30, 
with an advance of 45c. a ton in iron ore, 
by reason of the freight-rate advance. Coke 
prices are fixed by the Fuel Administration, 
but there is no likelihood of any change 
until fundamental conditions change, and 
with pig-iron prices set for another thrve 
months there is not the least likelihood of 
— change in coke prices in the near fu- 
ure. 

The Connellsville “Courier” reports pro- 
duction in the Connellsville and Lower Con- 
nellsville region in the week ended June 15 
at 342,970 tons, an increase of 1950 tons. 
Production has been at substantially the 
same level for eight weeks. 


Buffals—The demand is about as before, 
but reports from Canada say that it is not 
so — as formerly. The regulation oven 
price $3 for foundry and $6 for fur- 
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nace hoids, with $2 freight added, but next 
to none sells, in the open market. Canada 
pays no duty, but pays 7% per cent. of ¢he 
ming pri a Canadian war tax. Iron ore 
r ibts “b Bec ontinue, the amount for 
the’ Week being 2623664 gross tons. ports 
from Ohio predict that June will” be sa 
record month on this movement. Cars are 
not plenty enough to move the ore promptly 
that is consigned to outside points. 


| Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The supply of cars seems to be sufficient 
to take care of all the coal that can be pro- 
duced. Outlook encouraging. 

Reports from all the producing centers 
in the Middle West seem to indicate that 
the railroads are at last able to furnish 
a sufficient supply of cars to handle all 
the coal that can be produced. In fact the 
Illinois Central is reported to have had 
far more cars available for loading than 
were needed the past week. This is un- 
usual. In the preceding several months 
this line has been charged with being one 
of the principal offenders. During the past 
week production reached the highest level 
heretofore known, a direct result of in- 
creased car supply, and if the miners could 
now be induced to work full time no doubt 
production would be further increased. Re- 
gardless of the fact that more coal was 
mined and shipped last week than in any 
previous week, the demand for prompt 
shipment still is a source of worry to the 
sales managers throughout the country. 
The householders are buying as heavily as 
though it were winter, a direct result of 
the activities of the Fuel Administration’s 
“Buy Your Coal Now” campaign. Another 
factor that has caused heavy buying is the 
putting into effect on the 25th inst. of an 
advance freight rate, ranging from 15 to 
35¢e. per ton higher than the present rate. 

Steam users, including the railroads, have 
not as yet had an opportunity to store 
much coal. This has caused more or less 
worry among some consumers, who fear 
that they will not be able to get some stock 
ahead prior to the fall and winter months, 
and that they will be caught as they were 
last year, without coal. Operators in a 
position to know say that with the pres- 
ent flow of coal to the dealers for another 
month or six weeks domestic users will be 
fairly taken care of, and they then will be 
in a position to give steam coal substan- 
tially heavier. shipments. 


CHICAGO 

The demand for domestic sizes continues 
to be in excess of supply. 

The response made by the householders 
to the request that they buy coal early has 
produced’ satisfactory results to date. 
Never before in the memory of the oldest 
dealer has there been so insistent a clamor 
for coal as now. The demand is so heavy, 
in fact, that dealers are far behind and 
have not been able to accumulate any sur- 
plus stock. 

The market on screenings is still with- 
out any strong indications, and consider- 
able fine coal has been moved through 
jobbers at 15c. ‘per ton,off the Govern- 
ment price; not, however, to the extent 
that any material reduction resulted to the 
ultimate user. 

Phere is no change in the hard-coal situa- 
tiom, householders having placed their or- 
ders with the dealers, who in turn have 
placed the orders with shippers. All wait 
impatiently for some indication that_ the 
coal will be forthcoming at a later date. 
So far the receipts have not met with 
earlier expectations. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
follows, per net ton f. o. b. at mines: 











Williamson Saline and 


Fulton and 
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anthracite coal have not been formulated. 
It is understood that they were dispatched 


from Washington, but \thus far they have> 


not shewn-up. Deliveriég of hard coal are 
in full:swing, however, and the situation is 
more satisfactory in conSequence. 

Since last week’s. report an additional 
cargo of 8500 tons of anthracite has been 
docked, making the total receipts of hard 
coal since the opening of navigation 144,735 
tons. <A great deal of this is now in the 
bins of consumers. During the same period 
736,683 tons of soft coal was received. 

Every effort is beizg made to increase the 
use of soft coal. Coal dealers throughout 
the state have been notified that threshers 
should be supplied with mine-run coal or 
grades of steam coal other than the domes- 
tic sizes of bituminous coal which they have 
been in the habit of using in the past. 
Manufacturing concerns which have been 
restricted to 50 per cent. of their normal 
supply of coal are endeavoring to secure 
more by promising to use inferior grades 
than they formerly used, but thus far have 
met with refusal. Some firms which have 
stored more than the regulation amount 
will also be held to the rule. 


ST. LOUIS 


Fairly active market on Standard grades 
the first time in many weeks previous to 
the 25th. Lagging market follows. Car 
supply showing up _ poorly. Screening 
market rather weak and good demand for 
domestic sizes from high-grade fields. Local 
retail buying normal. Labor shortage 
growing acute. No Eastern coals and light 
tonnage of Arkansas. 


The week previous to June 25 the local 
market was fairly active. Not only be- 
cause the freight rate advanced 25 per cent. 
on the 25th, but for the past week there 
has been an unusually heavy car shortage. 
This followed a few weeks of car supply 
that was normal, and large buyers in an 
endeavor to force the market laid off buy- 
ing so that when the car shortage struck 
them they were caught short. This is 
especially true of the mine-run and screened 

weak from 


sizes. Screenings continue 
ae field, going at about $1.25 
o $1.35. 


The recent activity did not stimulate the 
Standard market to any great extent as 
regards price; 2-in. lump went around 
$2.20, with mine-run at about $2. In some 
sections of the’ Standard field the past 
week mines have been idle on account of 
no business, contrary to operating reports. 
In the high-grade fields there has been a 
continued effort on the part of the opera- 
tors to increase production by using car 
supply, but the labor shortage there con- 
tinues, and the falling off of the eauip- 
ment the past week showed a tonnage loss. 

In the Mt. Olive field the demand still 
continues to meet with the production. 
The mines are working perhaps better than 
in the other fields, and there is not the 
decrease in the tonnage noticeable here on 
account of labor shortage as in other 
sections. 

Following the large amount of coal 
stored during the low freight rate the ex- 
pected lull in business in the Standard 
field was natural and the end of the pres 
ent week will see some. extremely low 

. ptices. The only ray pal for the 
Standard field was a tip from ashington 
that the Government had ruled against the 
railroads having any more Williamson or 
Franklin County coal for locomotive pur- 
poses, with a few modifications. This is 
going to throw a vast tonnage of high- 
grade coal into the in@ustrial and domestic 
market, where it rightfully belongs. It 
has been almost a crime that the railroads 
should grab the best coal produced in the 
State of Illinois while the City of Chicago 
and other large cities were in dire need of 


Grundy, La- 
Salle, Bureau 


and Franklin Harrisburg Peoria Springfield Carterville and Will. 
Steam lump. . $2.55@2.70 $2.55@2.70> $2.95@3.10 $2.55@2.70 $2.55@2.70 $3.25@3.40 
Domestic lump.....  2.55@2.70  2.55@2.70 = 2.95@3.10 = 2.55@2.70 = 2.55@2.70 = 3.25@3.40 
Egg or furnace..... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Smallegg or nut... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2 3302-7 3.25@3.40 
Stove..... ... 2.55@2.70. 2.55@2.70 2.95@3.10 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Chestnut...:...... 2.32.70 2eeeewe ........:. o> tet 2.55@2.70 3.25@3.40 
Re ee Se, ee eS eee 55502:90. 2.552.708 ...... ete d 
Washed egg........ Rarer er oe 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Washed stove...... RDO Soccer ownscs conbow sewers 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Washed nut..... ... eS re ee ere ae 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 3.45@3.60 
Mine-run. ...... 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 2.75@2.90 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 3.00@3.15 
Screenings......... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.35@2.50 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2. »2.90 
Washed slack... 2.05@2. 20 Peccae 6s RA 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 2.75@2.90 


MILWAUKEE 


Anthracite price schedule not yet received. 
Deliveries now being made by all dock yards 
and dealers. 

The State fuel office is at a loss to. un- 
#erstand why dock prices at Milwaukee on 


this low-volatile fuel, when the railroads 
could just as conveniently, and almost as 
economically, use the high volatile fuels. 

This will force the railroads to take a 
large tonnage of their coal from the Stand- 
ard and Mt. -Olive fields. 
the men steady 


ND 
e 


This will giveyyther. 
work on account of no not promising for the coming winter. 
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orders, and it will retain the men in the 
Standard mines that are now leaving to 
seek employment in other fields that work 
steadier, or to go to big industrial plants 
in the cities. It will strengthen the Stand- 
ard market and force the Government max- 
imum price on these coals which for sev- 
eral months now have been selling below 
that price. * 

The domestic demand locally is_ light. 
This is because orders are many weeks 
behind and retailers are having trouble 
effecting deliveries. Labor is short and in- 
dependent, and an effort has been made 
by the retailers’ association to have the 
Government take some action compelling 
employees of coal companies to work at 
least five days a week as against three and 
four at the present time. 

Coke, which will largely supplant an- 
thracite coal in this market, has been sell- 
ing at 60c. under the Government price, 
but effective June 25 it went to the Gov- 
ernment price, which with the increased 
freight rate will increase the price of coke 
to the domestic consumers about 95c. a ton. 

The Chamber of Commerce in St. Louis 
prepared the latter part of the week to put 
up a vigorous fight at Washington for a 
specified tonnage of anthracite coal for 
certain places in St. Louis that must have 
anthracite coal or suspend operations, and 
also for a number of homes in the city 
that are equipped to burn nothing but an- 
thracite and which cannot secure other 
cauipment for many months to come 

Coéperating with the Chamber of *‘ m- 
merce will be the Coal Service Bureau of 
St. Louis and the Missouri State Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association, as well as the 
Manufacturers’ Association and other or- 
ganizations of similar nature. 

The prevailing market is, per net ton 
f.o.b.. mines: ; 


Williamson 
and Franklin 


Mt. Olive 
-and 


County Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump.. .$2.55@2.70 $2.55@2.70 $2. 40@ 2.70 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.35@ 2.55 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 2.35@2. 55 
No. 2.nut.... 2:52.20 2.3359e2 co 8... 
No. 3 nut.... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 
No. 4nut.... 2.55@2.70 2.55@2.70 
No. 5 nut.... 2.0 oak. Se 
2-in. sergs... 2.05@2.20 2.05@2.20 1.25@1.50 
PN OMI... 6 case c ak Sh aasea te 2. 25@2. 40 
pe SS ee eb 2. 25@2. 40 
ay ca net eee oS E Ty 2.25@2.40 
Mine run.... 2.35@2.50 2.35@2.50 1.85@2.00 

Washed: 

Ner4 <<. . 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 
Ee eee 2.75@2.90 2.75@2.90 
a Se . 2 $5@2.75 2.55@2.7) 
Nai... ... PRO OA ae ee ee 
No. 5 . 2G 20-20 F.20 | i 


Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
$1.10; Duquoin field, $1; Standard and Mt. 
Olive fields, 95c. 


SEATTLE 


Coal situation not promising, public not 
buying and mines operating only part of 
time. Mine convention asks national fuel 
thead to investigate matter. 


At the twelfthjannual'meeting of District 
No. 10 of the reused Mine» Workers of 
America, resolutions were ssed .by the 
representatives of the 32 lo amions, 
which have a membership 5000, asking 
the national fuel administrator to make a 
thorough investigation of the coal situation 
in this state. It is pointed out that in 
April, when the mines of Washington began 
to slow down their production, between 800 
and 1000 skilled workmen left the mines to 
obtain steady employment. Many of the 
mines are still operating only part time. If 
the coal business should pick up within the 
next few months the mines could not be 
worked to full capacity on account of the 
labor loss. The mines of Issaquah, New- 
castle, the Cumberland district, some Pierce 
County districts and the southwestern 
Washington district, all of which produce 
mainly domestic coal, have of recent months 
been operating only one to three days a 
week. The public is not buying coal and 
nothing seems able to stir them to a full 
realization that early buying is the only 
way to prevent a fuel famine here, though 
all hope that there will be enough coal to 
meet the demand was given up several 
weeks ago. Co Lprices, which sore tgok ,, 
another ‘advan€e”"in’ Seattle and restlted! in! 
many demangs for an investigation. > will 
shortly take ‘another advance, as new 
freight rates went into effect on June 25 
and teamsters are demanding larger wages. 
There is a railroad car shortage ahead 
which is going to hamper the delivery of 
coal this winter in the Northwest still fu 
The coal situation, in Washington Is 














